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EDITORIAL 


THE CHALLENGE OF A NEW VENTURE 
IN ACCREDITATION 


This month the Journal symposium, “‘Accrediting the Total High School 
Program,” presents the philosophy, purposes, and plans for a new and com- 
prehensive program of accrediting high schools in California. This develop- 
ment comes at a strategic time when secondary education is being subjected 
to critical scrutiny and as it enters upon a period of unprecedented growth. 
The purposes of the program are two-fold: (1) to certify that the quality 
of a school is satisfactory, and (2) to stimulate a school to improve itself. 
Emphasis is upon evaluation of the school, on a much broader base than 
heretofore, by its own personnel and upon reporting the results for dis- 
cussion and action to the local community where ultimate responsibility 
properly and inevitably rests. 

One of the most intriguing ideas may be found in the article by Leslie W. 
Hedge where he points to the close connection between accreditation and 
credentialling which is now being seriously reviewed in California and will 
be the subject of a Journal symposium in April. Serious questions are raised 
from time to time concerning the large number of teachers in high school 
who are teaching in fields where they have little or no formal preparation. 
This problem has been the subject of many studies, one of the most compre- 
hensive in California being that by Henry W. Magnuson now chief of the 
Bureau of Education Research in the State Department of Education. 
While the undesirability of assigning teachers to fields where they are un- 
prepared is generally agreed upon, there is less agreement as to how to 
remedy the situation and where lies the responsibility for seeing that teach- 
ers are assigned to teach only in those fields in which they are qualified. In 
many sections of the country, e.g., in those areas covered by the North Cen- 
tral Association, the minimum number of hours of college credit that a 
teacher must have before he can teach a subject is specifically spelled out 
and enforced rather mechanically by accreditation processes. This has never 
been done in California. While the requirements for the general secondary 
credential in California state that a teacher must have a major and a minor 
teaching subject, with a specified number of hours of college training in 
each, there the matter ends. An administrator may assign a teacher where- 
ever he deems advisable, irrespective of formal preparation. 

The thesis of Mr. Hedge in his article, and we assume of those who 
are considering the revision of the credential structure and of those who 
proposed the program of accreditation, is that in California the responsi- 
bility for assigning teachers to fields of teaching should be shifted from 
the processes of credentialling to those of accreditation. The logic for this 
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shift appears clear. The degree to which it will function to improve the 
situation remains to be demonstrated. 

In one sense the shift is not so great as seems to be implied. For while 
the requirement in the general secondary credential is for a teaching major 
and minor, it does not go on to state, as it does for the special credentials, 
that these are the only fields in which a teacher may teach. If it did so, and 
it would be possible for the credential so to state, the enforcement could be 
as complete for the general secondary credential holder as it now is for those 
who work under a special credential. It seems likely that such a change in 
the general secondary credential requirement would be more binding than 
if the whole responsibility were thrown upon the accreditation process. 

However, we are inclined to agree with the main thesis advanced that 
full responsibility in assigning teachers to teaching fields, as with all other 
aspects of the operation of a school, should be given to the local school 
authority, which then must stand the test of periodic appraisal according 
to well-defined, defensible, and established policies. This general procedure 
is the most likely one in prospect to ensure the highest possible standards 
on the one hand, while at the same time making possible the greatest amount 
of freedom for experimentation and adaptation to local conditions. The 
objective is freedom within regulation. 

The degree to which this desirable state of affairs may be realized will 
be dependent upon the wisdom and leadership which goes into the accre- 
ditation program. Here is a major challenge. The first step has been taken : 
the development of a pre-tested comprehensive plan by which a school may 
engage in a critical self-study, which will then be subject to external and 
impartial review. The importance of the spirit with which local schools 
enter into this program is equaled only by the way in which the newly pro- 
posed Commission on Accreditation functions. This body will need to be 
composed of men and women of the highest calibre, operating with in- 
tegrity and fearlessness in a framework of independence. The temptation 
will be great in a mood of “senatorial courtesy” to approve schools and pro- 
grams that are poor or only mediocre in quality. Great care must be ex- 
ercised to see that this does not happen and that provision for formulating 
defensible standards are implemented with teeth for their enforcement. 

Secondary education in California has a challenging opportunity before 
it in this new program of accreditation. Opportunity again exists to blaze 
a new pathway and to overcome many of the difficulties encountered in other 
parts of the country. The way is not without dangers, as is always the case 
in any pioneering venture. But the prospects for great achievement are 
more than worth the effort that will be required. 

R.N. B. 




















What Teachers Expect of 
Their Administrators 


By RICHARD M. BOSSONE 





Thoughtful administrators have always been concerned with the 
reactions of teachers to administrative operations. In this article, 
administrators will find a balanced presentation that recognizes the 
problems of administration, but also seems to come close to the heart 
of personnel problems in a school. Richard Bossone has taught in 
both junior high school and senior high school. He is now at El 
Camino College, where he is an instructor in English. 





Suppose teachers could select their administrators. What would they 
look for in each candidate? The Los Angeles Times two years ago car- 
ried a series of articles which indirectly, if not directly, answered this 
question. In one of these articles, dated May 10, 1954, dealing with Cali- 
fornia’s continuing shortage of qualified teachers, Mr. Hubbart, the writer, 
concentrated on the reasons for teachers quitting the profession. His 
article presented the statements of many teachers interviewed, and included 
the following: 


Too many school administrations still follow the practice of firing 
a teacher before she gets tenure, then hiring another beginner to cut 
costs. 

My worst complaint is the lack of chance to advance or to get into 
administration. The test for administration is very poor. If you are 
friends with the superintendent or powers that be, you’re in. If you 
say anything about the administration, you are blackballed from ever 
getting in. 


When Mr. Hubbart asked one teacher what change she thought would 
do most to improve the school system, she replied, “Removal of intimi- 
dation and fear and reprisals toward teachers from the administrative 
and personnel staffs; the promotion of interest in the welfare of and 
greater objectivity toward the teaching staff.” 

It is obvious that certain teachers have definite opinions about what 
they don’t like about administrators. However, I doubt if complaining 
or taking a negative attitude is the way to solve the problem. We must 
learn to work together if we are going to remedy this crisis in the nation’s 
as well as California’s continuing shortage of qualified teachers. Teachers 
should refrain from complaining about their administrators and begin 
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to offer them constructive criticism and help. Perhaps some teachers may 
feel I am being naive, but I refuse to believe that any administrator who 
acknowledges Reeder’s* statement that administration must always be a 
servant to teaching and learning would not be willing to listen to construc- 
tive criticism and be grateful for help. 

Today more and more responsibilities are being placed on the admin- 
istrator as a resource person whose job it is to facilitate instruction. Ob- 
viously such a person needs a clear picture of his role and needs the 
help of his teachers if he is to make his role a success. Perhaps as a pre- 
liminary step in helping our administrators meet success in their increas- 
ingly difficult role, we teachers should let them know what we expect and 
that we are genuinely interested in cooperating with them in order that 
they may successfully meet these expectations. 

Thus, for the purpose of helping administrators know what teachers 
expect of them and for the purpose of making teachers more fully aware 
of the difficult role of the administrator, I asked many of my fellow 
teachers what they expect of their administrators. Most of the teachers 
to whom I talked agreed that what we expect basically of our adminis- 
trators is leadership that develops a sound school program, facilitates in- 
struction, and contributes to the highest morale for all teachers. 

Once we had agreed on what we expected basically of our adminis- 
trators, I asked for suggestions that might help administrators meet these 
expectations. I then divided these suggestions under the three basic points 
that I listed in the above paragraph, namely, leadership that (1) develops 
a sound school program, (2) facilitates instruction, and (3) contributes 
to the highest morale for all teachers. It is obvious that some of the sug- 
gestions which follow will overlap one or the other category under which 
they appear, but for the sake of convenience they are arranged under the 
above points. 

In order for administrators to meet the first of these expectations, 
namely, to provide leadership that develops a sound school program, most 
teachers feel that the administrators should spend more time and energy 
on the program of the school and less time on the board of education. 
If the administrators always remain attached primarily to learning, they 
are less apt to act as if they were running a bank or a department store. 
Teachers expect their administrators to have a philosophy of education 
and understand what they can do to achieve its aims. However, this does 
not mean that they should select only teachers that are in accord with their 
philosophy. A faculty of “yes” men can become an intellectual bore. They 
should understand that true leadership is not a matter of status but com- 
petence, and that offering the teacher an opportunity to provide leadership 
and share in planning is not a matter of “cowoperation” but cooperation. 
Teachers like to be kept informed about all of the school’s problems, and 


* Ward G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Administration (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950), pp. 6-7. 
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appreciate the administrators who work to achieve a consensus in a course 
of action. A teacher expects the administrators to promote the cause and 
the importance of education in the community but not to sacrifice their 
integrity on the altar of public relations. He appreciates the administrators 
who realize that curriculum making is a continual job which requires the 
cooperation of parents, teachers, and pupils. He expects the administrators 
to evaluate the program in terms of the needs of youth and to encourage 
a revision of goals or procedures in areas where parents, teachers, and 
pupils decide the curriculum is unsatisfactory. 

To meet the second of these expectations, leadership that facilitates 
instruction, teachers expect administrators to be more genuinely interested 
in the real value of their work and less interested in the superficial aspect 
of “doctored” progress reports. Teachers expect their administrators to 
act as counselors to whom they can take their problems without fear of 
recrimination. They need the type of rapport with their administrators 
that discourages phony-ness and encourages honesty in self-evaluation. 
The teacher expects administrators to stimulate his desire to improve and 
to recognize his contributions to the program. He expects administrators 
to conduct faculty meetings for purposes of increasing the competence of 
those who attend rather than as a place to read administrative bulletins. 
He expects the administrators to provide for in-service training of teachers 
but does not expect them to insist that there is only one correct way to 
teach. He expects to receive from administrators proper orientation to 
the school, its program, organization, and goals. And finally he expects 
to be supplied with the necessary equipment and an attractive environment 
for teaching purposes. 

To meet the last expectation, leadership that improves morale, teachers 
expect their administrators to make teacher morale one of their major 
concerns and not a once-a-year concern that finds expression at a faculty 
party. Teachers believe high morale can be achieved if administrators show 
respect for the teacher’s personality by making him feel’ his work is 
important, by respecting his opinion, by trusting his judgment, by con- 
sulting with him before making decisions that affect him, and by having 
faith in his desire to improve. They also feel that administrators should 
discourage cliques and strive to maintain group harmony and pleasant 
working conditions. Many teachers really want to discuss problems with 
their administrators; therefore, for administrators who sincerely wish to 
improve faculty morale and to meet the above expectations of their teachers, 
perhaps one of the first steps would be to set aside enough time each day 
for consultations and then encourage teachers to come in. After all, the 
true test of morale is how frequently the teacher comes to his administra- 
tors to discuss his problems and to seek advice. And, finally, teachers expect 
their administrators to afford opportunities for advancement and to strive 
for better salaries. 

It must be apparent then that much is expected of the conscientious 
administrator and that his role is an extremely difficult one. I doubt seri- 
ously if any of us, teachers or administrators, meet all the expectations 
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of our positions, but all of us who have not resigned ourselves to smug 
complacency should strive to improve. Teachers like myself who make 
the above suggestions do so with a sense of understanding and admiration 
for those administrators who are intelligent and humble enough to admit 
that they need as much help as their teachers in our increasingly demand- 
ing educational world. 





THE TEACHERS AGENCY has been an important factor in the National Edu- 
cation Picture for more than 100 years. In 1846 an Agency was established in 
Boston with the support of Horace Mann, Edward Everett and Daniel Webster. 
Since then many Agencies have been established and a National Association of 
Teachers Agencies formed to keep the placing of teachers on a professional plane. 
At present there are around sixty-five members of this National Association. 
This Association has adopted a “Code of Ethics” which assures both teachers and 
administrators of ethical treatment. Practically every Agency is under the man- 
agement of a former school teacher or administrator. 


For a copy of the “CODE OF ETHICS” or other information regard- 
ing the SERVICES OF TEACHERS AGENCIES contact: 


THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
Member NATA e 76th year of service e@ C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
Other offices: Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Curriculum Development Through 
Action Research 


By HAZEL J. JONES 





Again. Whittier Union High School District demonstrates its 
leadership in secondary education in California. This report by Hazel 
J. Jones indicates ways in which all members of a school and com- 
munity can work together profitably in improving educational prac- 
tices. She is Coordinator of In-Service Education for the Whittier 
Union High School District. 





What happens to attitudes and understandings when teachers, students, 
and community people have a chance to sit down together twice a month 
over a year’s time to talk about curriculum? 

The results from just such an arrangement have proven so valuable 
to the people in the Whittier Union High School District that as each new 
high school opens (number four is next; eventually there will be eight), 
“Curriculum Groups” becomes an important part of the continuing in- 
service program. 

Cooperative action research for curriculum development was evolved 
about four years ago by Mrs. Marian W. Hodge, Curriculum Coordinator 
in Whittier Union High School District, as a way of planning the cur- 
riculum for high school number two, then on the drawing boards. 

Many problems were posed in the rapidly growing district: How could 
the staff be involved in planning? How could the community people become 
working partners? How could students be brought into the picture? And 
what would happen if these groups could sit down together to say: These 
are our problems. These are our needs. What can we do about them? 
What do we need to know? How can we learn enough to enable us to 
raise questions and perhaps get at a few answers? 

Gradually a way of working emerged. A steering committee composed 
of teachers chosen by their peers determined some over-all curriculum 
problem areas. Through the Faculty section of the Daily Bulletin, teachers 
were invited to meet during their conference periods to talk about cur- 
riculum. Meetings, at which attendance always remained voluntary, were 
scheduled in this way: Teachers having conference periods 2, 4, and 6 
came one day ; those with conference periods 1, 3, and 5 came the next day. 

The major goals—improving curriculum and preparing for high school 
number two—were made clear. As groups worked together, of course, 
other goals also emerged. 

After teachers working together for a time had begun to attain a group 
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feeling, as problems which needed parent viewpoints arose, parents were 
included. Teachers and P.T.A. groups were asked to suggest names of 
parents who might be interested. The parents were contacted personally, 
were told the kinds of things various groups were working on, and were 
invited to join the group of their choice. Attendance was kept on a volun- 
tary basis throughout all meetings. 

Students were included, according to topics being discussed, when stu- 
dent feelings and viewpoints were indicated. Students did not, in most 
cases, become continuing members of groups as did community people, 
because it was felt important to involve as many students as possible. 

What happened in these groups? What did they talk about? What 
role did the curriculum people play? 

The curriculum and guidance directors took care of “housekeeping” 
details and made necessary minor decisions. They also served in a variety 
of roles as needs and circumstances indicated: leader, recorder, observer, 
clarifier. In all instances the directors tried to see that action went forward 
when groups were ready for it; that goals selected could be reached ; that, 
if possible, something happened as a result of explorations and study. 

Leader and recorder roles were shared and rotated by group members. 
As an individual became comfortable in the group, curriculum leaders or 
the group itself would suggest that he serve as leader. 

A recorder’s report form was developed, and at the end of each two- 
day session of meetings all recorders’ reports were compiled and dittoed ; 
copies were then sent to participants in order to give both a horizontal and 
vertical picture of what people were doing. 

Some patterns began to show in groups: Almost all groups bogged 
down occasionally; when adults new to a group arrived a reorientation 
had to take place. When students came in this did not happen; rather, 
additional understanding and rapport followed, and mutual interests deep- 
ened. Student participation was unanimously considered to be most sat’s- 
fying to group members. Some groups found that the exploration 0: ie 
problem was itself the goal; some groups had to reassess and change | « .r 
goals because they were trying to take too large a bite. Gradually as un/ler- 
standings broadened, attitudes were softened or changed, and action oc- 
curred. In some cases individuals originally openly hostile to certain phases 
of curriculum became, through their study, supporters of what they had 
previously criticized. 

Many teachers and parents began, through the group experience, to 
develop leadership ability and insight into human relations needs. 

What action took place? 

One group, which included parents recently new to the community, 
became concerned with the problem of orienting students new to the 
campus. They discovered that in addition to that year’s 900 incoming 
freshmen, all new, some 500 other students came throughout the year from 
all over the nation. Students new to the campus were asked to talk with 
the group about how it felt to come to a school of 3,200 students. Among 
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the results of the group action was selection of a steering committee of old 
and new students to work on the problems of orientation. Group meetings 
with new and old students helped the “native” school population to become 
aware of a peer problem; student government groups became involved. 
An assembly for new people was held, and procedures for orienting new 
students emerged. 

Another curriculum group included parents who were concerned about 
homework. Students talked about homework and helped the group decide 
that there were many kinds of homework and many ways of doing it, that 
there were many learnings in addition to those found in textbooks. The 
result was publication of a brochure about homework, copies of which are 
given every year to parents and to all ninth grade students. 

One group of teachers wanted to find new techniques and skills for 
motivating learning and for evaluating whether learning was taking place. 
This group enlisted the help of art students and produced a brochure on 
methods for teachers to use. 

Still another group became interested in helping the Homemaking 
Department plan an outdoor living area. This project involved finding 
financial backing, choosing from blueprints made by architectural drawing 
students, discussing building plans with carpentry and woodshop classes, 
decoration and furnishings with homemaking classes, and cost with book- 
keeping and mathematics students. 

Through the intervening years such areas as these have been examined : 
Revising mathematics courses and requirements ; discussing and setting up 
experimental coeducational classes in physical education, homemaking, and 
industrial arts; sharing student leadership positions; broadening student 
participation in activities; using homogenous grouping ; developing sensi- 
tivity of students, parents, and teachers to each other. (This latter became 
part of the ninth grade orientation course of study.) 

A color film was developed to show what was happening in curriculum 
and the areas touched. Again this production was the result of cooperative 
planning and action: An outline of what was to be covered in the film 
was made, a script was written, drama and speech instructors and students 
worked with audio-visual and photography people to plan shots, get equip- 
ment, provide sequence, arrange sound, edit, etc. The planning and pro- 
duction involved teachers, parents, and at least 250 students. In the film 
itself parents and students are key “actors” ; the narrator is one of the high 
school principals; the sequence of scenes takes the action from a room 
where a curriculum meeting is in progress to scenes in every type of class- 
room, showing all varieties of subject matter, skills, and training. 

Currently these are some of the things groups in various schools are 
working on: Problems of supervision ; science and mathematics for gifted 
students ; qualities of good teaching; landscaping and the use of patios for 
science classes ; teacher responsibility in activity programs. 

The value of this way of working is real—for the school and for the 
community. The best efforts of combined thinking are infused into cur- 
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riculum. This way of working helps curriculum change when it needs to 
change because of growth in knowledges, understandings, and skills; it 
helps perpetuate what needs to be perpetuated. This kind of cooperative 
planning provides ways to resolve differences, to increase understandings, 
to know better what adolescents are like. Parents and teachers become 
more fully aware that we are all working toward the same goals—what 
is best for our youth, our community, and our American way of life—and 
that those goals can be best achieved through active participation in a 
democratic process which makes possible the release of the highest levels 
in creative individual and group thinking. 





AWARDS FOR SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


The National Science Foundation has 
granted $280,000 to Stanford University to 
conduct an institute during the 1957-58 aca- 
demic year for high school teachers of science 
and mathematics. 

Fifty participants will be selected from 
men and women teachers in high schools of 
the United States and its territories. Each 
award will include full tuition of $750, $3,000 
in stipend, allowance of $30 a month for each 
dependent up to four, $50 for books, and travel 
costs. 

Harold M. Bacon, professor of mathe- 
matics, has been appointed institute director 
and Paul DeH. Hurd, associate professor of 
education, is associate director. 

Participants will choose their programs 
from the full range of the university’s cur- 
riculum, primarily in the sciences, mathe- 


matics, and education. Additional special 35 Fall Selections by 


courses will be provided. 


The Foundation has made grants totaling Favorite Authors NOW AVAILABLE 


$4,065,000 to sixteen colleges and universities 
for similar year-long institutes, according to 








e 
Alan T. Waterman, NSF director. Join THE BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
The program is intended to keep the high PREBOUND BOOK CLUB TODA Y 
—~aaa 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


school teachers abreast of developments in 
their fields and to help increase the supply of 
top quality scientists and engineers, Dr. Gre. 
Waterman said. 

Applicants for the Stanford institute must egal Le yh 
have a bachelor’s degree, at least three years Jacksonville, Ilinois 
teaching experience, and expect to remain in 
the profession. Applications should be post- 
marked on or before February 21. 

Requests for information and application 
forms may be addressed to NSF Institute, 

Room 70, Mathematics Building, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 














Biology for Interest and 
Social Usefulness 


By DORIS M. BRENNEMAN 





This article describes how two teachers proceeded to vitalize their 
instruction in a biological science course. The importance of using 
science instruction to teach the processes of critical thinking is illus- 
trated. Doris M. Brenneman teaches biology at Richmond Umon 
High School, Richmond, California. 





Concern for the effectiveness of the teaching of tenth-year biological 
science in the Richmond High Schools prompted biology teachers in the 
fall of 1954 to begin a study of the philosophy and practices which had 
been developed in their subject in the last decade. The quantity of thinking 
on biology teaching which has appeared in print was to them a heartening 
indication of the fact that an increasing number of persons is coming to 
regard biology as a subject worthy of the finest teaching available. Re- 
markable unanimity of opinion exists that the chief problem before teachers 
in their task of combating public biological illiteracy is to develop in young 
citizens the understanding that our economy rests upon a biological foun- 
dation of a proper adjustment between natural resources and an expanding 
population. Walter P. Taylor, formerly Senior Biologist of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Education of the National Wildlife Federation, maintains that biology 
is not just another subject to be studied in school, but is part of our national 
defense, of our high standard of living, of our social and economic welfare, 
and even of our survival as a democracy. 


The Method 


Writing in the American Biology Teacher for December 1955, Mr. 
Taylor notes that we must get away from the deadly dull bookish type of 
biology instruction, and demonstrate to the pupils and public that, of all 
possible subjects in the curriculum, biology is the most vital and significant 
for the welfare of mankind. With such responsibilities and opportunities 
falling upon biology teachers, they must indeed do some careful thinking 
about how they are to accomplish these goals in whole or even in part. 
It is unfortunately true that a high proportion of teachers teach as they 
themselves were taught in college. Such teaching is usually based on ana- 
tomical and physiological details presented in evolutionary sequence. The 
ecological method, which Mr. Taylor has in mind, involves the interaction 
of organisms and their environment and their impact on human affairs. 
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In September 1955 it was decided by the writer and her colleague, 
Mrs. Joy Sahagian, to make some radical departures in method in order 
to study student reaction and to try to judge the degree of success of the 
ecological approach. These teachers realized that no text existed which 
was adequate for the ecological method. Therefore, they dispensed almost 
entirely with the use of a text. The course was organized around the fol- 
lowing “Laboratory Exercise” subjects: 


Cells 
Elements and compounds 
Plant structures through which there is an exchange of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide 
Diffusion and osmosis 
California soils 
Soils and plant growth 
Rocks and soil formation 
Water relations between soils and plants 
How trees and small plants carry water and food 
Animal and plant organisms of the soil and their effects on its fertility 
How plants use the soil water—photosynthesis, transpiration, growth 
How vertebrate skeletons are alike and different 
California land communities. This exercise was subdivided into: 
The Coast Range Community 
The Valley and Foothills 
The Sierras 
The Desert 
Insects; helpers and nuisances 
The seashore community 
Lakes and swamps as fresh water communities and water reservoirs 


The best methods by which to implement the teaching of these subjects 
were carefully considered. It was realized that within the last decade there 
has been a rapidly increasing feeling that one of the most important func- 
tions of all science teaching is to develop within the student the ability 
to see a problem as a challenge, and to develop techniques of thinking it 
through, experimenting with it, and arriving at a solution, or at least 
gaining insights into the problem which he had not previously possessed. 
The old-fashioned cookbook type of experiment has been found to have 
little educational value ; the rigid following of steps is not the way of either 
the scientist or the lay citizen. Therefore, it was decided to study the above 
“exercise subjects” by considering a number of “problems” suggested in 
attempting to gain an understanding of the subjects. The number of prob- 
lems for each exercise varied from two to seven, each problem usually 
developing several facets of its own. Some of the problems were handled 
by student experimentation and some by teacher demonstration. The 
greatest criticism which students offered of the course was that the teachers 
had too much of the fun with the experimental procedures. It is hoped 
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that this condition can be remedied with more equipment another. time 
but with the teachers still enjoying themselves. 

The teachers were well aware that the botanical portion of biology is 
not an easy thing to teach to tenth-year students, who demand a high 
degree of activity. It was, therefore, taken as axiomatic that botanical 
“problems” must be steered in the direction of topics which can be studied 
by experiments involving motion of some kind. In no case were motion- 
less plant structures to be studied microscopically before they had been 
discussed in connection with the motion experiments. Furthermore, the 
structure of plants was studied in piecemeal fashion, because long doses 
of plant anatomy and physiology are extremely dull to adolescents, and 
do not coincide with the ecological approach to the subject. This method 
resulted in greater success with much less resistance than the writer had 
ever before achieved in this area. 

In studying each of the land communities, characteristic trees, mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians were noted as to their interrelations, 
their relations to human society, and the conditions of temperature and 
moisture under which they exist. A field trip to the Museum and Steinhart 
Aquarium at the California Academy of Sciences provided an auspicious 
introduction to the study of the vertebrates. In classroom study of the land 
communities, the teachers made charts of the mammals and birds charac- 
teristic of each of the areas with postcard size pictures. A further aid was 
a touch of comparative anatomy through the study of representative skele- 
tons anc a few small mammal study skins. A liberal supply of Kodachrome 
slides served to give a good idea of the general topography and trees of 
the areas. A cross-section chart of the State on which temperature and 
precipitation were recorded and a student-made sawdust and paste relief 
map further added to the picture. That these methods were successful in 
stimulating real interest was apparent from the responses to the student 
opinion inventory at the end of the semester. 

It is often true in biological laboratories that the specimens lack -eye 
appeal. In this case an effort was made to present only attractive speci- 
mens. Throughout the course the good results of this effort were apparent, 
but particularly so in studies of microscopic objects, insects, and herbarium 
sheets of seaweeds and higher plants illustrating ecological features. 

It has been the intention of the teachers to include in the course as 
much as possible of the subject matter which has long been considered 
properly a part of high school biological study, but to do it with emphasis 
on interrelationships and effect on human welfare. In this, they believe, 
they have been successful. They have been encouraged in the reorganiza- 
tion by the point of view expressed in the 46th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education which says: 

“Because real experiments usually require more time than laboratory 
exercises, the suggested procedure may seem to involve some sacrifice of 
quantity for quality and some loss in coverage. This criticism, although 
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of questionable validity, can be met by additional demonstrations. Since 
the traditional way of teaching is likely to be the accepted way, any inno- 
vation of this sort involves a problem of re-education of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and the public. The important thing is that the teacher begin 
to develop his own methods of cealing with objectives to which he has 
always subscribed but about which he has in most instances done very 
little.” 


The Results 


At the close of the semester the teachers were gratified to find that 
the marks the students had earned were considerably higher than they had 
ever before known a class to achieve where a textbook had been more or 
less faithfully followed. It was particularly gratifying to have a much 
smaller number of D and F marks and a corresponding increase in higher 
marks. In addition to these satisfactions, the teachers had the pleasure 
of finding, among student replies to a questionnaire, that mammals, birds, 
trees, and insects had been of sufficient interest to cause a significant 
number to wish they had spent more time in their study. Smaller numbers 
expressed similar desires in other fields. 

It has become an increasing practice in recent years for many maga- 
zines to include in their contents biological articles with popular appeal. 
Teachers in the experimental course believed that these could be used to 
great advantage with the subject areas under consideration. Many library 
projects were prepared from which students were allowed to make a choice. 
Some students chose to do experimental projects rather than library work. 
The values of both are obvious. Other incidental values of the course have 
been in its contribution to students’ knowledge of topography and geog- 
raphy of the State and their grasp of simple geological concepts. Most of 
all, the teachers hope that their students have developed appreciations and 
attitudes which will make them better citizens. 

Without doubt the students were benefited, but what of the teachers? 
It is true that unusual amounts of time and energy were expended in 
preparation, but such unusual expenditures are required only once. The 
satisfactions gained in seeing increased student enthusiasm and improved 
student performance, together with the knowledge that a real contribution 
has been made, are sufficient reward for the unusual effort required. 


The Inventory 


In the hope that help could be gained from student opinion in making 
improvements in the future, an inventory was designed to reveal something 
of student likes and dislikes as to subject matter and teaching methods. 
From the replies the following conclusions have been reached: 


1. In no subject did fewer than 60 percent indicate a wish to use the 
microscope personally, many more in most cases. 


2. Two-thirds to three-fourths like to experiment. 
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3. The “fill-in-the-blanks-from-the-textbook” method drew from 
nearly 50 to 96 percent “dislike” responses in the different subjects. 

4. There is strong indication of the desire “to learn” and “to find out,” 
and to do these things by active methods. 

5. There is a strong indication of interest in having living specimens 
in the classroom. 


6. The study of plants scored surprisingly well. 


7. The study of reptiles and amphibians scored well, but noticeably 
better with the boys. The popularity of insects was.a bit greater 
with boys also. 

8. Birds and mammals showed high popularity, and they were men- 
tioned most frequently by both boys and girls as the subjects on 
which they would like to have spent more time. 

9. The theory that human anatomy is the only biological subject that 
holds interest for the present-day adolescent was completely refuted. 

10. The strong dislike to textbook exercises and the high degree of 
interest in the subject matter indicate a great need for making the 
reading more palatable and meaningful through liberal amounts 
of laboratory work. 


Administrative Responsibility 


For many years biology has been treated as the step-child of the science 
department. It has been assumed that anyone can teach the subject re- 
gardless of preparation because anyone can read a textbook and bombard 
students with questions therefrom. This may be true, but it is not biology 
teaching. The time has come belatedly to admit that such practices are 
wrong. The important service a real biology course has to offer is so 
essential that only the best available personnel, equipped by both training 
and inclination to do the job, are good enough. In the words of Walter 
P. Taylor: 

“Professional men will never do the job; the farmers are not prepared 
for it; the sportsmen will help, but they will need assistance and sympa- 
thetic guidance ; skilled and unskilled laborers cannot, in the nature of the 
case, be counted on. The teachers seem to be it. By judicious preparation 
for, and leadership of, a campaign of public education, in diplomatic co- 
operation with all the other groups mentioned, the teachers can make a 
larger and more significant contribution than ever before to man’s vast 
future in the United States of America.” 











A Basic Guidance Program for 


Small High Schools 


By ROBERT O. BRIGGS 





The need of a basic guidance program for the small high school 
is recognized in this article, and, most important, practical suggestions 
may be found by those who are interested in establishing guidance 
services in their schools. That this discussion is not entirely theoretical 
may be noted in the statement of Robert O. Briggs, Vice-principal, 
Ione Union High School, Ione, California, who wrote when he sub- 
mitted the article: “This represents in part the program we have estab- 
lished here.” 





Large or small, a school, to accomplish its mission, must provide some 
sort of a guidance program. In this respect, unfortunately, people tend to 
associate the worth of a guidance program with the size of the school. This 
type of comparison is not always accurate or fair. Actually, the small school 
can frequently offer a better program than a much larger institution. 

In order to establish a worthwhile guidance program, the small high 
school must make a realistic appraisal of the entire situation. There must 
be unanimity of feeling regarding the scope of a program, the funds avail- 
able, the staff load, and the adaptability of the curriculum. This discussion 
begins with two basic premises and then develops a program adaptable to 
a small high school. 

First, it is assumed that a basic program should provide guidance in 
three major areas: 


1. Educational guidance 
2. Vocational guidance 
3. Emotional guidance 


Secondly, the type of school assumed will be of approximately two 
hundred students in a semi-agricultural area with the usual money prob- 
lems that face such a school. 

Before attempting to set up a program, the administrator must adjust 
his desires to what he has at hand. Some things a small school can not do. 
It has neither the staff nor the money to engage in extensive individual 
emotional guidance. This inability is balanced in part by the better pupil- 
teacher relationship found in a small school. However, the fact still remains 
that the small school is limited in this respect. Rather than lose heart over 
this problem, the administrator must accept it and proceed to a program 
that will work in his school. 
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The first step is to determine how he can reach the greatest number of 
pupils in the most expedient and economical manner. Since he is restricted 
in his ability to offer indiivdual guidance he must evolve a system that allows 
him to capitalize on group counseling. 

The curriculum frequently offers the best opportunity to achieve this 
purpose. Many guidance problems such as orientation to school, identifica- 
tion of common problems, opportunities for group thought, and self-under- 
standing can be handled in a classroom situation by the group method. 

With these thoughts in mind several programs come into view. Both 
time and money can be conserved by developing a program to catch the 
student on two levels of maturity. In order to obtain the maximum use of 
facilities, two areas of greatest need, grades 9 and 12, may be used. 

The first hurdle is to provide some effective guidance program fe~ the 
freshman classes. During grades 10 and 11 the close pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship of the small high school may be capitalized upon. The program 
may then be capped with intensive counseling and guidance for the senior 
classes. 

The program may be divided into three parts. 


Part I 


@ . . . 
First, is the basic problem of orienting incoming freshmen. 


1. A visitation day in the spring of their eighth grade year will help 
introduce pupils to the high school. 

2. A handbook will help explain the rules, list offerings and oppor- 
tunities. 

3. A course called Freshman Orientation, provides a group counseling 
situation. 


The basis of the program will be this course. It will include school 
orientation, educational opportunities, and self-analysis. In addition, a 
testing program may be inaugurated by giving a battery of four tests 
covering general intelligence, interests, aptitude, and reading. The result of 
these tests will be used to help determine students’ future courses of study 
as well as providing information for the guidance files. 

In this discussion it goes almost without saying that careful choice must 
be made in selecting the staff member to handle this course. The attributes 
of the instructor are beyond the realm of this discussion. 


Part II 


After spending a year with the freshman class, the orientation instructor 
will have made some pertinent discoveries which will be passed on to the 
faculty. The administrator through teachers’ meetings will encourage and 
lead discussions about students, their problems, and potentialities. These 
meetings will serve as a coordination center, with the administrator leading 
and the orientation teacher guiding. The small school can capitalize on its 
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greatest asset, the close teacher-pupil relationship made possible by its size. 

The faculty will carry much of the counseling and guidance load 
throughout the sophomore and junior years. This can be done if organiza- 
tion and planning are coupled with effective leadership from the adminis- 
trator. 


Part III 


The last part of our program calls for intensive work with the twelfth 
graders. Here again interest is in the three basic areas of guidance. The 
course can be called “Senior Problems,” and would treat the development 
of the many facets of personality, vocational choice, and educational de- 
sires. The course would provide every opportunity for the twelfth grader 
to learn about himself and his opportunities as well as give guidance to 
career, further education, marriage, military service, and to the paths he 
should or must take as graduation approaches. 

This program has been purposely outlined very briefly. Many variations 
wili occur because of local differences. Flexibility is essential for success. 
Particular tests have not been mentioned since many schools have already 
chosen tests that meet their needs. 

As stressed in the title, this is a basic program. It offers little that is 
new or unusual. It merely urges total organization and strong leadership 
to pull together the many things now being done but which have not been 
coordinated. 





THE PROS AND CONS OF HOMEWORK 


Added to the varied parent-student criticism of current homework policies are the great 
differences of opinion that exist among educators. Some are strong advocates of homework 
and argue that: 1) The school day is not long enough to master the subject matter that 
must be covered in our curriculum. 2) Homework has a moral value; it helps students 
develop self-discipline. 3) Homework teaches self-direction and develops responsibility 
because students are on their own in out-of-school work. 4) Parents feel the schools are 
not doing an adequate job if homework is omitted. 5) Home study enriches the school 
program and extends classroom experiences. 

Educators who feel that homework is unnecessary say: 1) The same results can be 
achieved during the school day if the curriculum includes varied and stimulating classroom 
experiences and if students receive individual attention in developing fundamental skills. 
2) Homework too often involves repetitious drill and wastes both the student’s and the 
teacher’s time. 3) While it is true that many students are on their own in out-of-school 
study, some are actually more closely supervised by their parents than they are by teachers 
and frequently do not develop the desired self-direction. 4) Homework takes time that could 
be devoted to developing constructive leisure-time activities. 


—Guidance Newsletter, September 1956 











A Junior College Helps Students of 
Mexican Ancestry Serve Their Community 


By HELEN MILLER BAILEY 





In these troubled times, when international tensions mont and 
problems of racial integration abound, a report such as this one from 
Los Angeles is indeed welcome. The constructive role of the junior 
college as an institution of fundamental importance in community life 
may be clearly seen in this statement of the way in which one public 
junior college attempted to work on the problem of international re- 
lations. The author, Dr. Helen Miller Bailey, is Chairman, Social 
Science Department, East Los Angeles Junior College. 





What exactly are the problems of world affairs which confront the 
students in our schools today? How concerned can young people be about 
underprivilege in the Far East, or a Good Neighbor policy in Latin 
America, if they themselves because of their own ancestry, skin pigmen- 
tation, or foreign language background feel an underprivilege and a dis- 
crimination right here at home, or a lack of Good Neighbor policy in their 
own block? Or even if, in the most democratic-minded community, they 
were themselves inhibited by feelings of inferiority, fear of trying for the 
professions, financial blocks in taking college work? 

These feelings are certainly not a problem for the young people of 
Mexican ancestry who attend the East Los Angeles Junior College. 
Founded to meet the rush of GI’s attending college after World War II, 
the college lies at the meeting point of a prosperous middle-class community 
and an area of economic underprivilege in which live many people of 
Mexican ancestry, people who are still something of a suppressed minority 
in many parts of the American Southwest, people crowded into poor hous- 
ing, people from large families in which the English language is seldom 
spoken, people against whom there has often been discrimination in job 
opportunities. The founding of the junior college brought free college 
education to the very doors of the young Mexican-Americans, hundreds 
of them, who had graduated from the fine local high schools in their neigh- 
borhood, or who came to school on the GI Bill. Approximately 20 percent 
of the student body of the junior college has always been from the nearby 
Mexican-American families. Here at the college these young people mixed 
with students from predominantly Anglo high schools farther away; they 
found encouragement in a wide variety of courses, some for transfer to 
four-year colleges, some for a two-year curriculum only, with hopes fc 
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better employment at the conclusion of the course. The school has par- 
ticularly counseled the Mexican students, both men and women, to train 
for elementary teaching and for social work, since there have been more 
job opportunities for young professional people of Spanish-speaking back- 
ground in those fields than there have been such people to fill them. 

Able to graduate from the junior college on a fifty-dollar-a-semester 
budget above the cost of high school attendance, the young Mexicans have 
then found part-time employment on playgrounds and in recreation centers 
where they themselves grew up, and have been able to continue on for 
the remaining two years of college at the State University or the State 
teachers’ college across the city. Sure of recognition and professional 
employment ahead, they have repeatedly won honors at graduation for 
scholarship and service. Scores of them have finished and are now teaching 
or engaged in recreational leadership and social case work. But they have 
also won honors and good jobs in fields in which members of minority 
groups have sometimes felt themselves previously unwelcome—engineer- 
ing, medicine, optometry, architecture. The school itself gave them op- 
portunities for leadership, and they have served in every student body 
office, on every team, both athletic and forensic, and are active in every 
student club and service group. 

The exciting thing is what the students themselves think and do about 
their opportunity. They have many kind words to say about the college. 
Writes a former GI now teaching in a nearby elementary school : 


True, there were other older colleges, but the fact that they were 
so far away had prevented many of us of Mexican ancestry from 
actually getting the momentum necessary to enroll in a college. The 
fact that the junior college was in our “neighborhood,” more or less, 
gave us the necessary encouragement at least to try for something 
better than a high school education. Now many young people of Mexi- 
can descent are taking heart and encouragement at what can be ac- 
complished. : 


Writes a young social worker in the sheriff’s department: “I had surely 
never thought of an east-side Mexican kid like me going to college, but I 
found another life here at East Los Angeles Junior College. It gave me 
a new kind of feeling.” And a young woman student told us: “The 
philosophies of the junior college have projected, via the students, into 
almost every phase of our community. Most of us Mexican people, in- 
cluding large numbers of the children, have benefited.” And a former 
delinquent, now a boys’ club worker, talking frankly of his own boyhood, 
and writing anonymously in a downtown newspaper of ways to cure de- 
linquency, credits the junior college with being a powerful force against 
the “gangs” into which many young Mexican-Americans on the city streets 
are tempted. It was the sociology courses at the E.L.A.J.C. that “got me 
thinking it was time I did something for somebody besides myself,”’ even 
though “I had just started going there because it was an easy way to get 
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money on the GI. . . . A lot of guys that went to E.L.A.J.C. had records. 
There were plenty of those tattoos there that represented a lot of the old 
gangs. But you know something? I began to lie awake nights after those 
classes and try to figure myself out. Why hadn’t I been helping to make 
my race proud of itself?” 

To help the whole nationality group has been the goal of many of our 
current students. Not content merely to go to college themselves, they have 
hoped to raise the standard of living of their people by spreading the gospel 
of more education. In the fall of 1952 they incorporated into a club called 
the Student Service Forum, a group dedicated to service in the commu- 
nity. Alarmed at the number of adolescents from Mexican homes who 
quit school early and joined the “tattooed” gangs, they approached all the 
nearby junior high schools with offers to talk to ninth graders. Their 
message to these fifteen-year-olds has been: “Stay in school, and you can 
go on to college right here in your neighborhood for comparatively nothing. 
Here are we, other Mexicans just like you, who lived in this same com- 
munity, and look at us; we are college students, we are training to be 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, social workers. Here are the types of courses 
you can take in college, here are the simple expenses, here are the types 
of fun you will have.” 

They have been asked to talk to the junior high students every semester 
since, and now reach the graduating classes in six junior high schools 
annually. Senior high school graduating classes are pretty well indoctri- 
nated about the junior college and its courses through our regular school 
services anyway, but these student panels have a special appeal when they 
come before twelfth graders in Senior Problems and vocational guidance 
classes. Elementary schools have asked the club members to talk to mothers 
at P.T.A. meetings, to fathers on Fathers’ Nights, and they have ad- 
dressed such gatherings in their own Spanish tongue. Americanization 
classes training adults to be citizens have heard them talk in Spanish about 
the advantages of free education in America. Faculty meetings in ele- 
mentary schools and high schools where there are many students of Mexi- 
can ancestry have heard these panels of college students tell about their 
own lives as underprivileged children frora foreign homes and of the words 
of encouragement American teachers gave them. Their talks have been 
an inspiration to teachers who are working among such children today. 
On campus, the club members have influenced other college students of 
Mexican ancestry to stay at the college and go into professions, believing 
as they do that only by educating leaders can a whole people be raised. 
The active members of the club have each given, on the average, thirty 
hours of service time per semester, without college credit, and with little 
desire for publicity from the rest of the college. 

This idealistic group was not satisfied with talking, however. They 
had attended conferences where they heard lengthy discussions of the ways 
and means of collecting money for scholarships sc that students of Mexi- 
can ancestry could go on to college; these scholarship committees were 
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worrying about money in the thousands. But these students, knew that 
fifty dollars meant a semester more beyond high school, if you could just 
get that fifty. Secretly among themselves, unbeknownst to their sponsor, 
they raised $100 in three months’ time in the spring of 1953, by sacrificing 
their lunches, giving parties to which they charged admission, securing 
help from other clubs to which large numbers of Mexican-American stu- 
~ dents belonged—the Club Amistad for students of the Spanish language, 
the Newman Club for students of the Catholic faith. Then they asked 
their sponsor to help them award the money to outstanding graduates of 
the two nearby high schools, fifty dollars for each school. They themselves 
interviewed the applicants and made the gift to students of Mexican an- 
cestry “whose education would bring good to the community.” Their 
leaders went to the high school graduations and told how they had raised 
the money and why they had chosen the recipients. In the fall of 1953 
a girl and a boy, both pre-teaching majors with a very idealistic spirit, 
enrolled in the junior college on the basis of this money. Both of them 
threw themselves into the work of the club, making speeches and helping 
to raise a new fund for the February 1954 graduations. This time, an 
Americanization class of older Mexican people to whom they had spoken 
helped them, and they gave away $125, choosing not only two good stu- 
dents for fifty-dollar awards each, but granting twenty-five to a mediocre 
student of irregular attendance, a self-supporting orphan who, said the 
young GI chairman of the committee, “is just like some of us were when 
we were bums in high school; all he needs is our encouragement.”’ An- 
swering requests to tell their own personal stories and the story of their 
scholarship fund to women’s clubs and union groups, they had raised two 
hundred more by June 1954, and were ready to give awards in a third 
high school, farther across the city but still predominantly Mexican-Ameri- 
can in its student population. 

An award is made at graduation at the junior college to the member 
of the graduating class who has high scholarship and who has “done the 
most to serve the community during his two years in junior college,” an 
award of fifty dollars from the faculty of the social science department, 
to help the winner further his education beyond the sophomore year. In 
the semesters since the Student Service Forum was founded, this award 
has been won every time by an active membr of that club. At the same 
graduation ceremonies other Mexican students in all vocational and subject 
fields were winning honors in direct proportion to their membership in 
the graduating class. 

No need for such young people, or the younger children in the neigh- 
borhoods in which they live and work, to feel inhibition, inferiority, or 
discrimination. Here a Good Neighbor policy works at home, due to the 
combined efforts of the junior college itself and the idealistic young people 
who go here. No need for the staff to be concerned about teaching 
“democracy in world affairs’”—self-help and mutual respect teach it by 
example. 








“Glossing” An Ancient Method to Aid 


Social Studies Teachers with 


Reading Instruction 
By EDWARD B. FRY 





Here is a specific suggestion to social studies teachers, but its 
wider applicability to other subject fields is apparent. The Journal 
is indebted to Edward B. Fry, the author, for this concrete proposal. 
Mr. Fry is director of the reading clinic at Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, California. 





I have just come from diagnosing the reading difficulties of a seventh 
grade boy. His 1Q was 95 on an individual test and his score on the Gray’s 
Oral Reading Paragraphs was 5.1; this is a “B Score” and approximates 
grade level. His word attack was fairly good. He had a slight bit of dif- 
ficulty in knowing when to use long and short vowel sounds; other than 
that he knew his “phonics” fairly well. He showed good ability in using 
context cues. He was a little slow in his reading rate and in finding words 
in a dictionary. His reading comprehension was good on reading material 
at his ability level. 

From the standpoint of a reading clinic, this boy is rather a mild 
reading problem. By his own admission he could do most of the reading 
required of him in school. In fact the school had not referred him for 
any special help; but his parents had. They complained that he had diff- 
culty in understanding his seventh grade social studies book. 

I next looked at his book, Story of Our Land and People by Glenn 
W. Moon (New York: Henry Holt, 1948). The first page had some long 
sentences on it with such terms as “right of discovery,” “Treaty of Paris,” 
“War of Independence.”’ I asked the boy what “right of discovery”’ meant 
and received a good reply. But he was unable to give me any definition 
at all for “treaty.” It took him almost a full 60 seconds to come out with 
a very unsteady definition of “War of Independence.” 

The author might have made things a little easier by writing in a style 
more suitable for thirteen-year-olds. A Dale-Chall Reading Difficulty For- 
mula for the page came out 9-10th grade level difficulty. 

Here we have the problem. A boy who cannot read too well. And a 
book a little on the difficult side. What can the social studies teacher do 
to help him learn? To help him read? 

The easiest thing to do is to blame the earlier teachers, then ask for a 
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reading specialist or an English teacher to help the boy with his reading. 
After that you can get off a hot protest to the publisher and the district 
office for ever saddling you with such a textbook. 

I would like to propose another alternative that good teachers have 
been using for a long, long time. They take the student as he is and the 
material as it is, and supply the mystical stuff called education. 

I would further like to propose a specific method called “glossing.” 
I know that teachers have been using it long before there was a printed 
page, perhaps as long as there have been manuscripts. 

Glossing is simply reading to the students from the text, stopping 
frequently to explain concepts and terms. The word “glossary” is perhaps 
the more familiar noun form of this verb. 

There are great dangers in “glossing.” In its worst form the teacher 
reads a page of history to the students with a formal comment or two, 
and thinks that she has taught it—this may be far from the truth. 

In its best form the teacher glosses a page—and the page comes alive. 
The old black ink yields heroic figures doing important things. Strange 
terms come to have meaning, and there is a thrill of learning something 
new, something that makes a difference. The ability to do this is partly 
the art of teaching. It is what makes teaching a creative activity, not just 
another job. I believe that most teachers who have weathered a classroom 
storm or two have this creative ability. 

This method does not require typing up stencils for the hexograph 
machine or checking over a lot of papers. It requires something far more 
important. It requires the teacher to know his subject, not just “this 
lesson.” The teacher should be able to supply much background infor- 
mation for the page, to explain its relationship to a totally different subject 
and to the controversial issues of the day. Further, it requires that the 
teacher have an enthusiasm for the subject and for learning in general. 

How will glossing help a student’s reading ability? First, it will 
dramatically demonstrate that this information is coming from his own 
textbook. Perhaps he has tried to read the page himself and is amazed 
that the teacher can read the same page and get so much more out of it. 
Next, all subjects have special vocabulary and particular phrases which 
refer to specific concepts. The teacher can point these out, and show their 
import and relevance. When the student reads the next page on his own, 
he will try to get out of the page what the teacher can, and probably he 
will encounter the vocabulary and terms just mentioned. 

One of the standard test methods to measure reading comprehension 
is to ask the student to read one paragraph, then have him answer several 
questions about it. The teacher when “glossing” will frequently read a 
paragraph and follow it by discussion, questions, and observations. Such 
a procedure specifically points up the fact that understanding and compre- 
hending the paragraph as a whole is one of the fundamental building blocks 
of reading. ; 

Teachers often complain, “He reads the book, but it does not seem 
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to sink in.” How can a teacher teach a student to let the material “sink 
in”? I suggest glossing as a method. 

Sometimes it is a good idea to have the students read the page in their 
books while the teacher is reading his. In elementary school “following 
along” (i.e., all students read silently while one student reads aloud) is a 
standard method of reading instruction. The benefit of this method is that 
the student “following along” is hearing the new word while he is seeing 
it. Educational psychologists call this an associative type of learning. In 
the secondary school, students are exposed to little or none of this type 
of reading lesson. Glossing, with the teacher reading aloud, would supply 
a lesson with meaningful, relevant material. 

Specialists in educational methodology could debate the merits and 
demerits of this method at great length, but why not give it the acid test? 
Will it work in your classroom ? 





e First Year Algebra 


e Second Year Algebra 
W. W. HART, SCHULT, AND SWAIN 


JUST PUBLISHED! These new algebras combine a modern 
point of view with the strong, time-tested features of the earlier 
Hart books. You will like the sensible approach and effective 
organization of material, the sound instructional methods, and 
the definite procedures based on broad experience. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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The “Blind-Spot” in Teacher Training: 
Junior High Schools 


By AMY GAMBLE BRAINARD 





Last month the Journal presented a report by the Junior High 
School Committee of CASSA in which the superiority of the junior 
high school type of organization was pointed out. This month a 
supervisor notes the lack of any comprehensive program of teacher 
training for this school. Amy Gamble Brainard is supervisor of art 
for the Garvey School District, South San Gabriel, California. 





It is well known how large a part tradition and habit play in prevent- 
ing social change. People in general, in all fields of activity, are slow to 
accept changes in long-established patterns, looking with doubt and fore- 
boding on any suggested disruption of patterns familiar to them. This is 
particularly true in the field of education where the schools, belonging to 
the people, have had to battle a proprietary sense of “in our day” in order 
to keep school practices more or less abreast of modern life in urban areas. 
Many illustrations of this fact jump to the mind of any reader: the 
“activity” program, learning by doing rather than from books alone, and 
the present controversy over such topics as methods of teaching reading 
and the best way of reporting to parents. 

In the list, the reorganization of the public school from the so-called 
8-4 plan to the 6-3-3 plan, with another subdivision, must be included. 
Although based on sound psychology, numerous research studies from 
G. Stanley Hall to Hollingsworth and Cole, and long and detailed study 
by administrators, child psychologists, and professors of education, the 
junior high school, as it came to be called, has taken fifty years to become 
an established and accepted part of the free public educational organiza- 
tion in the United States. And even now it can hardly be termed accepted 
when to all intents and purposes it is largely ignored by the very ones 
who should, by their nature, be most concerned with its well-being. 

Among these must be counted the universities and colleges which train 
the teachers for our schools. The eyes of these institutions are still pri- 
marily and nearly exclusively focused on 1) the elementary school and 
2) the secondary school. Between these two, where the junior high school 
actually exists, our teacher training institutions appear to have a blind spot. 

In 1938 there were 2,372 junior high schools in the United States. 
In California alone the number jumped from 145 junior high schools in 
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1947 to 217 in 1951. While the situation in one state is not necessarily 
indicative of a national trend, these figures indicate a recognition of the 
special need for the junior high school which was designed to meet the 
needs of a particular, unique segment of the population, the young ado- 
lescent approximately twelve to fourteen years of age. 

Exactly because these young people are undergoing the transition be- 
tween childhood and adulthood, exactly because they have problems dif- 
ferent from the problems of those both younger and older than they, 
and exactly because these problems have been recognized as vitally impor- 
tant to the further growth and maturity of tomorrow’s citizens, a school 
especially for them has evolved. In planning for junior high schools, the 
specific requirements of their occupants, physical, social, and psychologi- 
cal, have been given serious consideration. In short, these schools were 
designed in every respect to fit the unique needs of an age group that did 
not have what it needed in the existing elementary or high schools. That 
is, they were so designed in every respect except one—that of the teachers 
for these schools. 

Who, then, are the teachers? Most often they are teachers trained for 
senior high school teaching, although a very few are former elementary 
teachers. Each one is armed with a secondary credential, which includes 
the junior high school, or with a Junior High School Credential issued 
by a teacher training institution or by the State Department of Education 
on completion of a specified number of courses. 

Among these teachers are some who are “natural born” teachers for 
the adolescent youngsters whom they like, enjoy, and understand. For 
such teachers no praise and no gratitude can be too high. They ensure 
that the junior high school really fulfills its functions. 

But what of the others? Those who are not “naturals.” Many of them 
are conscientious, performing efficiently; a few are doing a good job, but 
far too many are not. Teachers trained for high school teaching are un- 
prepared for the immaturity, the ambivalence, of the younger adolescent 
as well as for the difference in standards of work that can be expected 
from these pupils as compared with those expected of the older high school 
pupil. The secondary teacher’s subject matter approach and high degree 
of specialization, also, have failed to prepare him for the more general 
developmental needs of these boys and girls. Often they are completely 
bewildered by their pupils, and consequently they return to the senior high 
level or leave teaching altogether. In either case they are lost to the junior 
high school. 

Many educators and administrators feel that elementary school teachers 
are better fitted for junior high school teaching than are secondary teachers 
because of their grasp of the integrated curriculum and their experience 
in self-contained classrooms. Few of these are available, however, because, 
as they frankly admit, the adolescent child terrifies them. 

Is not the “blind-spot” in teacher training institutions at least apparent 
now, if not wholly obvious? Colleges train teachers for either elementary 
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or secondary teaching. Yet they issue credentials for elementary school 
teaching, junior high school teaching or senior high school teaching, thus 
permitting teachers to teach in a school and at a level for which they have 
been given no training that will also enable them to teach. 

Evidence of a slight clearing of the blind-spot is the appearance in an 
occasional university or teachers’ college catalog of courses for junior high 
school teaching such as “Crafts in the Junior High School,” “Problems 
of the Junior High School,” and others which are combined with the senior 
high, such as “Teaching in the Junior and Senior High School.” But, 
hopeful as this evidence is, it is only a beginning, tentative and unorganized, 
and, since these courses are not required, they still fail to reach the majority 
of junior high school teachers. 

Opportunity to learn what to expect from these young teen-agers, as 
well as what they need, should be offered in courses in adolescent psy- 
chology and behavior. Practice and theory in group work and democratic 
class organization as these apply to the junior high school level would be 
invaluable to the prospective teacher. Counseling and guidance from the 
classroom teacher’s viewpoint as well as a knowledge of arts, crafts, music, 
literature, and drama which are not only suitable but appealing, all of these 
should be part of a training which is expressly for the junior high school 
teacher. If teachers understood these young people, their needs and urges, 
and knew how to satisfy them within the limitations of the classroom, 
would not many go willingly, even eagerly, into teaching at this level, and 
welcome the challenge? 

According to Dr. Pingry of the University of Illinois, that institution 
has recognized the need for teachers trained to teach junior high pupils 
and is now planning courses for the purpose.’ 

A clear expression of the need is given by Gertrude Noar in her book 
The Junior High School Today and Tomorrow. She states: “If the junior 
high school of tomorrow is to become a reality today, the college depart- 
ments of education will have to do their part by providing the kinds of 
courses that are needed. . . . In addition to emphasizing modern cur- 
riculum content and methods, the courses themselves will have to be con- 
ducted in such fashion that the members of the classes will experience the 
kinds of learning experiences that they in turn will be required to use 
with. children.’”* 


1 Pingry, R. E., “For a Better Mathematics Program in the Junior High School,” 
Mathematics Teacher, February 1956, pp. 112-20. 

2 Noar, Gertrude, The Junior High School Today and Tomorrow, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1953, pp. 77-78. 











Are Adult Teachers Being Trained? 


By JACK LONDON 





Adult education has been described as the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the rapidly expanding American school system. How ex- 
tensive and adequate is the training of those who teach adult classes? . 
Jack London. provides some facts from a recent survey, and concludes’ 
that there is definite need for adult education administrators to take 
better advantage of currently available teacher training programs. 
Dr. London is assistant professor of adult education, University of 
California, Berkeley. 





The need for professional training of adult teachers has been apparent 
for many years. Harry and Bonaro Overstreet’ and others have recog- 
nized the problem. It has been the subject of much discussion, but no con- 
clusive answers have been suggested. With the growth in public school 
adult programs in California and elsewhere, particularly since World 
War II, the need for leadership has become increasingly critical. More- 
over, the second industrial revolution, ushered in by automation and atomic 
energy, promises more and more leisure time for the adult population. 
As the 40-hour week becomes 30, and the 30-hour week becomes 20, the 
demand for adult education will require many thousands of new leaders. 

The persisting problem of training leadership in adult education in- 
volves not only new personnel but practitioners already working with 
adults. It is well established that most adult educators have entered the 
field “by accident”’ and have had no formal professional training in the 
field. Through time and experience, often unfortunate and even disastrous, 
some learn to work with adults and become effective. Others experience 
difficulties, and without assistance or training become discouraged and 
leave adult education. Thus, while the problem of developing new leader- 
ship requires examination and action, a more immediate and pressing 
concern is the need for professional training of those already working in 
adult education, many of whom are operating at far less than maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

In a study of a public school adult program in an industrial community 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, we analyzed the decision-making processes 
operating in an adult school. We examined in detail the defining charac- 
teristics of professional and lay teachers there. There were eighty-nine 
adult teachers at the time of the study, and eighty-three were surveyed in 


1 Leaders for Adult Education, New York: American Association for Adult Education, 
1941. 
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this inquiry. In this paper, we are concerned only with phases ot the 
problem of providing professional training for practitioners in adult edu- 
cation under the auspices of the public schools. However, the analysis has 
implications for the training of leaders in adult education everywhere. 
The discussion focuses on an examination of the extent of professional 
training secured by these teachers since obtaining their initial positions 
in adult education, and on their attitudes toward the need for securing 
additional professional training in adult education. The analysis treats 
the professional® and lay teachers separately to determine whether there 
are any significant differences between them. 

The prevailing assumption that the day school teacher has the experi- 
ence, skills, and abilities necessary to teach adults effectively has operated 
to allow the professional teacher to serve in the adult school without any 
professional training in adult education. While the lay person is permitted 
to be employed in adult programs without any teacher training, it is 
assumed that he will acquire training in adult education in order to renew 
his adult education credential. This, however, has not always been true 
in practice. See below. In reality, the professional, more than the lay 
teacher, because of his experience with youngsters, may have a “trained 
incapacity” to work effectively with adults. In this connection, an experi- 
enced adult administrator in California observed: 


Teaching adults requires a different method and technique than teach- 
ing youngsters . . . The person who has been trained to teach youth 
must be retrained to work with adults . . . he must be even more 
alert than any other teacher to impart information clearly, to respect 
individual differences of opinion, and to make each student feel that 
an evening spent in study after a hard day’s work has been worth- 
while, .. .” 


This implies that the adult administrator must make a special effort to 
persuade the professional teachers to secure additional training in the 
principles, philosophy, approaches, and methods of adult education. 
While professional training is a voluntary matter, there are incentives 
operating to induce the professional to secure additional education that 
do not exist for the lay teacher. Professional teachers customarily secure 


2 While 93 percent (83 out of 89) of the teachers were surveyed, the number of cases 
is obviously small. However, analysis of the data reveals significant relationships which 
merit the discussion presented in this paper. 

3 The professional teacher is defined to include anyone who has received professional 
training in education or has had experience in teaching at other levels prior to his employ- 
ment in adult education. Thus, this definition would include university and college teachers 
as well as day school teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. 

4 Four types of credentials authorize service in public school adult education in Cali- 
fornia. Three of these are the same that qualify for teaching in the secondary schools and 
junior colleges. The fourth is an adult education credential initially secured upon the request 
of any employing school district. 

5 F. M. Yockey, “Where Do We Get Teachers for Adult Classes?” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XVIII (February 1943), p. 70. 
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additional training in order to become eligible for salary increments in 
the day school given on the basis of university credits earned, and training 
in adult education is valid for such advancement. In addition, many secure 
graduate degrees, in part because of financial incentives but also because 
of a desire to secure a status promotion or of personal pride in scholarship. 
The only direct incentive for the lay teacher is the professional training 
requirement for credential renewal. However, there is no restriction from 
applying for a new credential rather than securing a renewal, and the re- 
quirement is therefore not effective.® Since the incentives operating upon 
the professional teacher to secure professional education emanate from 
his full-time day school position and no direct pressures operate upon the 
lay teacher, the adult administrator is in a crucial position to create moti- 
vations that will induce all adult teachers to obtain professional training 
in adult education and in related subject matter areas. 


Extent of Professional Training Since Initial Appointment 
in Adult Education 


In seeking to appraise the extent of training secured by adult teachers, 
we asked whether they had secured any professional training since appoint- 
ment to the staff of the adult school. In spite of the greater incentives 
operating upon the professionals, lay teachers tend to a greater extent to 
secure professional training. It may be that lay teachers feel a greater 
sense of inadequacy as teachers of adults and hence seek some professional 
training to make their service more effective. The fact of a higher ratio 
of lay than of professional teachers securing training assumes even greater 
significance since the professional teacher is subject to more direct pressure 
to secure such training. However, the professional teachers who stated 
that they had not secured any training since appointment in the adult school 
are the new teachers, who certainly were trained prior to appointment— 
but not specifically for adult education. 


Professional Training Since Initial Appointment 
in Adult Education 








Professionals Lay Total 
Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 
Training taken ........ 67 39 80 20 71 59 
Training not taken..... 33 19 20 5 29 24 
MOE 33 hee sRe8 100 58 100 25 100 83 


® Some lay teachers are distinguished in their own professoinal fields and consent to 
teach in adult education as a public service. If such persons were required to take pro- 
fessional training, they might be reluctant to teach in the adult school. This is the rationale 
for permitting adult teachers to secure new credentials rather than renew them, and thus 
escape the professional training requirement. 
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Extent of Training Taken Because of Adult Teaching 


Because adult teaching requires a different perspective toward students 
and involves special techniques, insights, and skills, we are assuming that 
most professional teachers require special training to maximize their ef- 
fectiveness in adult education. It is more evident that the lay teacher 
requires training. 

To set the foregoing data in its proper perspective, adult teachers were 
asked also to indicate what part of their post-appointment training was 
taken because of their positions as adult teachers. The findings show that 
while 67 percent (39 out of 58) of the professionals reported that they 
had secured some professional training, only 46 percent (18 out of 39) 


Training Taken Because of Adult Teaching 
Professionals Lay Total 








Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 
Taken because of adult 


teaching position .... 46 18 75 15 56 33 

Not taken because of 
adult teaching position 54 21 25 5 44 26 
:: Sees 100 39 100 20 100 59 


of this group declared that it was related to their adult teaching. In con- 
trast, of the 80 percent (20 out of 25) of the lay teachers who had obtained 
some professional training, 75 percent (15 out of 20) indicated that they 
had taken this training because of employment as adult teachers. 

The difference between the two groups becomes even more significant 
when viewed with regard to the total number in each: only 31 percent 
(18 out of 58) of all professional teachers took training in adult educa- 
tion, while 60 percent (15 out of 25) of all lay teachers did so. Only 
40 percent (33 out of 83) of the entire adult teaching staff secured pro- 
fessional training specifically in adult education. 

Further analysis indicates no significant difference between teachers 
who have taken training in adult education and those who have taken 
general professional training in regard to their length of service in adult 
education. Understandably, among both groups the teachers without any 
adult professional training tend to be those most recently employed as 
adult teachers. 


Need for Adult Education Training 


Essentially, professional training in adult education is entirely volun- 
tary. And only a small percentage of the teachers secure such training, 
as indicated above. Under such circumstances, do adult teachers feel that 
they need more professional training to become more effective teachers? 
To determine their attitudes, all teachers were asked, “Do you feel that 
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you need further training to improve your effectiveness as a teacher of 
adults?” Half of the professionals felt that they could become more 
effective adult teachers if they secured additional training. It is significant 
that this considerable group takes this position although already judged 
competent to teach by virtue of training and experience in day school 
teaching. 


Need for Adult Education Training 








Professionals Lay Total 
Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 
Need training ........ 50 29 64 16 54 45 
Do not need training... 50 29 36 9 46 38 
NE: ca ana 8 doa 100 58 100 25 100 83 


This finding tends to support the view of many adult administrators 
and other professional adult educators that training and experience in 
teaching children do not necessarily make a teacher effective with adults. 
It also shows that more teachers feel they should take such training than 
actually do. 

By percentage, lay teachers express an even greater realization of need 
for such training than do professionals. We assume that the teachers who 
feel the need (and this includes a substantial majority of those who have 
already secured some adult education training) would be those most likely 
to secure such training if it were available to them.’ 


Willingness to Secure Training 


To check the belief that a majority of the adult teachers who feel a 
need for adult education training would actually take such training, teachers 
were asked whether they would be willing to expend the time and money 
involved. Since adult teaching is a part-time occupation, with teachers 
having a primary work commitment elsewhere, the significance of willing- 
ness to secure such training at some expense and expenditure of time may 
be meaningful as an index of identification with the program. We might 
even speculate that this type of attitude is a necessary prerequisite to the 
growth of professionalization which adult administrators desire. 

While we found that 50 percent (29 out of 58) of the professional 
teachers expressed a need for more professional training in adult educa- 
tion, only 62 percent (18 out of 29) of this group stated that they would 
be willing to undertake it. That is, only 31 percent (18 out of 58) of all 


7 The availability of adult education training is determined by the interest of the adult 
administrator in contracting with the university to offer classes in his district. See further 
discussion of this program below. 
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Willingness to Secure Training 
Professionals Lay Total 


Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 
Willingness to secure 








CI, y's ue dine dae 62 18 94 15 73 33 
Not willing .......... 38 11 6 1 27 12 
Cee 100 29 100 16 100 45 


professional teachers indicated willingness. In contrast, the lay teachers 
again tend to express more interest in securing some training in adult 
education. In the lay group, with 64 percent (16 out of 25) indicating 
a need for such training, 94 percent (15 out of 16) of them would be 
willing to undertake such training. Compared to the 31 percent (18 out 
of 58) of all professional teachers, we found 60 percent (15 out of 25) 
of all lay teachers expressing a willingness to obtain some professional 
training in adult education. While 73 percent (33 out of 45) of the 
teachers who felt that they would profit were willing to undertake such 
training in adult education, only 40 percent (33 out of 83) of all adult 
teachers were so inclined.® 

All in all, then, teachers who have taken some professional training 
in adult education express the greatest need and willingness to secure more. 
Those who reported that they have taken general professional training 
since becoming adult teachers feel less need for special training and are 
less willing to undertake it than those who have already taken some training 
in adult education. In sharp contrast, those who have not taken any pro- 
fessional training at all (since employment in adult education) feel least 
in need of training in adult education and are most reluctant to under- 
take it. 

Do these findings suggest that the teachers who do not feel need for 
professional training in adult education are already excellent adult teach- 
ers? On the contrary, evidence indicates that the effective adult teacher 
expresses a need for additional professional training more often than the 
ineffective teacher or the one who has little identification with the program 
and considers his position in the adult school only as a source of extra 
income. 

Conclusions 

What are the implications of these findings for the problem of pro- 
fessional training for adult teachers? 

While good teaching is desirable at every level, it is of crucial impor- 
tance in adult education. Having a voluntary student body which, by its 
decision to attend or not, ultimately judges whether a class will be offered, 
continued, or cancelled, the adult program needs good teaching if it is to 
survive and flourish and meet the needs and interests of the adults of the 

8 While 33 teachers indicated a desire to secure adult education training, which coincides 


in number with the 33 teachers who already took such training, as shown above, they are 
not the identical individuals. 
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community. Although it is not the only way, nor necessarily appropriate 
for all teachers, professional training in adult education is probably one 
of the most important ways by which adult teachers can improve them- 
selves and thus assure the program’s success. 

California provides a state-wide in-service professional training pro- 
gram in adult education, developed jointly by the State Bureau of Adult 
Education, the California Association of Adult Education Administrators, 
and the Extension Division of the University of California. This plan 
provides training in adult education throughout the State on a workshop 
basis. Tuition fees are low and class hours are telescoped into four week- 
end periods. However, our findings indicate—and it is easily observable 
throughout the State—that relatively few adult administrators and teach- 
ers are utilizing this service. 

As indicated above, while there are a number of incentives to induce 
professional day-school teachers to secure general professional training, 
there are very few direct pressures upon adult teachers to obtain pro- 
fessional training in adult education. Such deterrents as part-time status, 
low compensation, temporary character of the position, infrequent contact 
with colleagues, and lack of entrance standards reduce motivation. Yet, 
our findings reveal that a considerable percentage of adult teachers had 
secured training in adult education, and the teacher who had already 
secured such training appreciated its value. It may be that these teachers 
acquired new skills, knowledges, and attitudes which recognizably helped 
them in working with adults. As a result, they were more apt to feel that 
additional training would further improve their effectiveness. 

This would imply that adult administrators should undertake more 
systematic programs of educating their staffs on the value and importance 
of professional training. As teachers acquire more training in adult edu- 
cation and subject matter areas, they will tend to identify more closely with 
the field, and to become even more interested in working toward greater 
teaching effectiveness. This development will contribute materially toward 
raising the standard of teaching in the adult school. 

It is a common observation that if the adult administrator unequivo- 
cally defines the situation to his teachers as one that requires professional 
training, the teachers tend to be more interested in and willing to secure 
professional training than if the administrator fails to make such definition 
clear. This suggests that the administrator must develop a policy of 
defining the situation prior to hiring teachers. This will help develop a 
common expectation that the adult teacher secure additional training. This 
policy could not be effectively or appropriately applied to every adult 
teacher but is suitable for an overwhelming majority. The adult adminis- 
trator who is timid about requiring his adult teachers to seek professional 
training because of a fear that he will lose them apparently fails to realize 
that ineffective teaching may do more harm, in the long run, than difficul- 
ties experienced in recruiting personnel. The objective of every adult 
school must be to develop the highest quality of teaching possible in order 
to maximize service to the community and society. 











Problems of Organization and 


Administration of In-service 


Counselor Training 
By BARBARA KIRK 





The importance to counselors of in-service education, and of the 
administrative problems encountered in providing it, are stressed in 
this article by Barbara Kirk who is Manager, Counseling Center, Umi- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 





In the spring of 1952, a study’ was undertaken by the Counseling 
Center of the University of California, Berkeley, to determine the feasi- 
bility of instituting in-service training in counseling and guidance in the 
secondary schools, and to evaluate the effectiveness of certain training 
techniques—individual conferences, group meetings or seminars, and case 
demonstrations. Ten counselors, constituting the entire counseling staffs 
of two local high schools, volunteered to participate. Although these coun- 
selors represented all levels of training and experience, they began the study 
with approximately the same amount of knowledge of counseling proce- 
dures. 

The literature concerning high school counseling programs abounds 
with articles on academic training, but little information can be found 
about the establishment of in-service training. Among the more useful 
general suggestions were those included in a committee report (1950) on 
“In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties”? which states the necessity 
for identifying individual, school, and community needs, and of planning 
training accordingly. This report comments that the assumption that “an 
in-service education program is desirable does not mean that it will func- 
tion effectively,” and states that guidance needs and problems must be dis- 
covered, clarified, and defined before planning for utilization of time, staff, 
and facilities can be undertaken. 

This article will consider some administrative problems that were en- 
countered in the development and conduct of the training program. Since, 
however, effective counselor training can only be accomplished within a 


1 This study was financed by the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco. Dr. Arthur 
L. Traphagen conducted the study and served as consultant. The complete report is entitled 
“In-Service Training of Secondary School Counselors—A Study of Techniques.” Counsel- 
ing Center, University of California, Berkeley, 1954. 

2 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. In-Service Preparation for Guidance 
Duties, Misc. 3314-7/A, Washington 25, D.C., 1950, 33-41. 
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suitable counseling framework, attention will also be given to some factors 
in the administration of counseling itself. 


Time and space consideration 


In both schools, the counselors felt handicapped by lack of sufficient 
time for training. In fact, because of excessive clerical duties, record-keep- 
ing, and the size of the student load, the counselors considered themselves 
essentially programers, with little time to fulfill their obligation to help 
students with all kinds of problems. Each of the four counselors from one 
school counseled five periods a day and taught one, with case loads varying 
between 375 and 425 students. The six counselors from the other school, 
counseling from one to three hours a day, carried case loads of from 132 
to 250 students. The consequent time limitations engendered in the counse- 
lors a feeling of futility toward any undertaking, in either counseling or 
training, which could not be resolved in a very short period of time. 

In the training program, individual conferences between the counselor 
and the consultant were considered extremely important and profitable, but 
it was impossible to sustain a regular conference schedule because of de- 
mands made on the counselors’ time for other activities, among them sub- 
stitute teaching, working with special school events, and performing other 
school assignments designated by school administrators. Another com- 
plicating factor was the excessive number of holidays which occur during 
the school year, and especially in the fall. During peak programing periods 
in each semester, individual conferences were necessarily suspended en- 
tirely. 

Since no time or space was available for group meetings during the 
school day, it was necessary to hold these meetings after school hours. 
Although the original plan to hold group conferences at least once every 
three weeks was altered in order to establish dates when all ten counselors 
would be free to attend, total participation was never achieved. It was 
found that faculty meetings, departmental meetings, teachers’ extracurricu- 
lar assignments, and activities or commitments in the counselor’s private 
life became primary obstacles to the continuity of this part of the program. 

In addition to problems related to time, difficulties were also met in 
arranging space for training. In this project, work space was often not 
used exclusively by a counselor, who was therefore subject to interruptions 
from others who used the same office area. In some instances counseling, 
and therefore training, took place at a desk in a waiting area; in others, the 
walls of private cubicles were either extremely thin or built as partitions, 
so that discussion could be overheard in other parts of the office. Such ar- 
rangements work hardship on counseling and are particularly difficult to 
overcome in training and professional consultation. 

It was found, however, that limitations of time and space might be 
minimized. In scheduling conferences or other activities to be conducted 
during school hours, careful consideration should be given to the conven- 
tionalities of the schools, as well as holiday, and other schedules. An 
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analysis of most schools’ activities reveals that midweek days are less af- 
fected by special events such as assemblies and rallies, but to schedule regu- 
lar training activities on a Monday or Friday with the expectation of being 
able to continue this schedule uninterrupted is unrealistic. In an effort to 
solve the problems of scheduling group and individual conferences, the 
counselors themselves suggested that, in future programs, individual con- 
ferences be held on a weekly basis during the fall semester and that group 
meetings be infrequent because of the number of holidays. In the spring 
semester, group meetings could be held at weekly intervals. They also 
recommended that orientation to the program be held prior to the beginning 
of the fall semester, which is the busiest time of the year. 

Time and space should be made available by the school to permit pro- 
fessional growth through study, conferences, and in-service training. 
Counselors, unlike full-time subject matter teachers, usually have no free 
period and therefore have no time, or at best insufficient time, at school for 
reading, study, preparation, or consultation. In addition to scheduling time 
for these activities, administrators should consider allotment of space so 
that training can take place in privacy. 

Once time has been reserved for counseling duties, the administration 
should respect the assignment; satisfactory counseling and training can- 
not take place if the counselor is likely to be called away from his work on 
short notice for other activities or assignments. 

Increasing professional competence through training is meaningless 
unless counselors have sufficient time to put into practice what they have 
learned. It was felt that in order to derive maximum benefit from training, 
counselors should be assigned to at least half-day counseling. Assignments 
of only one hour per day accomplish little; as counseling programs pres- 
ently function, it takes a counselor approximately an hour a day merely to 
maintain the records of the students assigned him. Moreover, the present 
ratio of one hour of counseling time per day for each 100 students in the 
school is too heavy a case load. Seventy-five students per counseling hour 
seems a better maximum ratio if counselors are relieved of the less con- 
fidential clerical work. If they are not relieved of clerical responsibilities 
and effective counseling is desired, the load should be reduced to a maxi- 
mum of 50 students per counseling hour. It is also probably advisable to 
assign a student to a counselor for the student’s full period of enrollment 
in the school. The counselor will then be enabled to know the student and 
to work extensively with him on a continuous and long-range basis. 


Administrative relationships 


The attitude of the administration and counselors themselves toward 
counseling as a profession, as well as the function of counseling in a school, 
determine both the content of a training program and the sincerity of the 
participants. If a program is to produce results, the administration as well 
as the counselors must have faith in the value of counseling and the train- 
ing program. This belief should be coupled with the kind of relationship 
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between administrative and counseling personnel which will encourage 
counselors to modify procedures as conditions change. Without confidence 
on the part of the counselors that they can put their learning into practice, 
a training program assumes an aura of futility. 

Some additional inducement, beyond the personal satisfaction of know- 
ing one is enabled to do a better job, should be created to make continued 
study and self-improvement worthwhile to the school counselor. Already 
many extracurricular activities are expected of high school counselors ; to 
request them to give up more time from their private lives for professional 
growth is unrealistic, unless some incentive is apparent to them, as, for 
example, certification or some other indication of successful completion 
of training, or credit toward a special credential. 

Since most school faculties do not have a full understanding of what 
counseling is, and since their cooperation is essential to an effective guid- 
ance program, the entire school faculty should be oriented to the counsel- 
ing program and included in the training whenever possible. 


Determining the level and role of training 


At the initiation of the program, the consultant gathered information 
concerning the counselors’ background and preparation, attitudes, compe- 
tence, and needs. Although careful consideration had been given to the 
level of training to be undertaken in this investigation, the counselors as 
well as the project directors had erred in assuming that the counselors 
could receive maximum benefit from in-service training based on consulting 
and referral services. The majority of the counselors who participated in 
the study had little theoretical training and no supervised practice in 
counseling ; by the end of the project, it had become clear to all the partici- 
pants that their real need was for basic practicum training. If a counselor 
has not had supervised field work or internship previous to assignment to 
counseling, such training, it seems, needs to be made available to him before 
he begins his appointment, or as son thereafter as possible. 

Difficulties in providing effective training are increased if counseling 
assignments are made on any basis other than that of aptitude, special prep- 
aration, and interest. It became evident that a combination of good inten- 
tions and/or assignment to counseling duties is not sufficient preparation 
for counseling; interest in becoming a competent counselor and the inten- 
tion to make counseling a career should be major considerations in per- 
sonnel selection. When counseling assignments are used for any secondary 
purpose, such as for grooming prospective administrators, desire to become 
a skillful counselor may be overshadowed by emphasis on aspects more re- 
lated to the counselor’s true interests. 

Continued in-service training is essential in a counseling program, not 
only for staff improvement but also to prevent stagnation or regression. In 
such a program, a co-ordinator or consultant in guidance who can help in- 
stitute and direct continued in-service training programs in the schools is 
a necessity, and should be available—if necessary, on a part-time basis—in 
even a small administrative unit. 














What’s Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 
By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JuNIOR HicH SCHOOLS 


Recently, the Northern and Southern Sections of the CASSA Junior 
High School Committee, meeting separately, made the following responses 
to questions listed below. Some sixty-odd junior high schools were rep- 
resented, and the responses made to the questions are rather significant. 


1. Number of schools having a six-period day (exclusive of lunch) 47 


Sener ins Gay ois 5 sks «5 cuca e eee Reba ede eeon Canes 12 
PURM CeO GNP oid hac nn s 0c pORMRE ETN Bh Ch ce eedavebauans 1 
2. Who uses the block time program? 
PRT eC re rE ee: 9 
2 pitsnde Wh ONO TION. «os os os eck ewan eden gees dipactsebas 20 
Sees petiole’... cisicducies > eetebege esas ceo deedbne eae 5 
3. How many schools utilize the core or basic course combinations 
of two or an0re SORROIIET i. ok Vik s 06k vdieins cin beens wds 7 
4. How many schools use the case conference method in handling 
maladjusted students? (Groups of teachers discussing.)... 42 
5. Use of the activity program in working with the gifted student? 
(Morsthers Soothe Qe). 025. cis deden esccedesnsdusanbe 6 


6. Do you have an organized activity or club especially designed 
for the pre-delinquent, maladjusted, or anti-social student? 


(Southern Seckiem Oey): ooo 6s <ss6 caters sos cs ca peges es 3 
7. How many schools group the gifted students? (Northern Sec- 

Cate Cally) oan sidaeto vabies Su SUaa diye da bbw ee eubeeee ss 19 
8. How many principals would favor a seven-period day (exclusive 

of lunch) as a means of offering an enriched curriculum?.... 18 


In addition to the questions above, the Southern Section further asked : 
(Some thirty-six schools represented ) 


1. How many schools have a nutrition program? ............... 18 

2. How many schools have tackle football? ..............0.005- 5 

How many would like to have it? .......... cc cceceeceecees 2 

3. How many schools have an intramural program? ............. 21 

4. How many schools have their intramural program after school?.. 16 
5. What is the length of your school lunch period ? 

SOW 5. <nkckie 0 ee 7 

. See 7 MG vn. exeh en 10 

eee 10 BPMs ix ive 2 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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Lincoln Junior High School in Santa Monica has instituted a medita- 
tion moment which occurs every day at the close of the Home Room period 
which is the first period of the day. Bugles blow a “church call” and every- 
one stops wherever they happen to be, bow their heads and wait quietly 
until the passing bell rings. A thought for the week is read to those who 
are in the Home Room; for instance on Friday, Nov. 30, 1956, this verse 
was read: 

Our GreATEst NEED 


A little more kindness, 
A little less creed, 

A little more giving, 

A little less greed. 


A little more smile, 
A little less frown, 
A little less kicking 
A man when he’s down. 


A little more “We,” 
A little less “I,” 
A little more laugh, 
A little less cry. 


A little more flowers 
On the pathway of life, 
And fewer on graves 
At the end of the strife. 


Author unknown 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR H1GH SCHOOLS 


Redondo Beach Union High School has a one-period course offering 
in Aviation Education. Twenty-seven boys and two girls are enrolled. 
The curriculum includes civil and military aviation field trips, the develop- 
ment of individual projects, Link training, and the use of many visual aids. 
Although actual flying has not been made a part of the course, it is recog- 
nized as important and an objective which the administration is seeking to 
achieve for the next school year. The classroom for the course, once a wood 
shop, has been adapted to the subject as an aviation lab with tables, locker 
space, and ample room for equipment, including a Link trainer. 


Other schools reporting aviation education programs at a recent Avia- 
tion Committee meeting were John Burroughs Senior High School in 
Burbank, Pleasant Hill High School in the Mt. Diablo District, and Reed- 
ley Joint Union High School. 
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In 1953 the Merced County Schools O ffice inaugurated a program for 
using high school students as counselors in the Outdoor Education Pro- 
gram. Responsible high school seniors, many of whom plan to enter the 
teaching field, have demonstrated their ability to ably serve as counselors 
to the 6th grade pupils assigned to them. They have won the respect and 
close friendship of the eight boys or girls assigned to them during a week 
at camp. An excellent bulletin titled “Education in the Outdoors—A 
Counselor’s Guide” has been prepared by the Merced County Schools 
Office, which helps prepare the high school counselors for their jobs. 


At Balboa High School in San Francisco special classes are offered for 
the quick learner. A breakdown of these courses follows: 


a. Sophomore Goals and L-10 English—an integrated block with 

three teachers working with the group. 
. World History and H-10 English—a core class with one teacher. 

c. Chemistry I, L-11 English, U.S. History I, and Advanced Algebra 
I—an integrated block with several teachers working with one 
group of students. 

d. Mathematics analysis—Analytic Geometry, Calculus, and review 
for College Preparatory students. 

e. Modern writers—a senior course with a complement of five teach- 
ers working with a single class in music, art, literature. 


At San Luis Obispo Senior High School the gifted student is identi- 
fied as early as possible when he enters his sophomore year. This is done 
by intelligence testing and use of the Iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment. Each student has also had, prior to entry, a series of progressive 
achievement tests plus a reading test. Gifted students are watched closely 
through the sophomore year and junior year, and are urged to work to 
capacity via special class assignments. They are also encouraged to develop 
leadership abilities by participating in many school activities. At the end 
of the junior year, these students are encouraged to take as many junior 
college classes as can be fitted into their schedules comfortably. They take 
such subjects as English [A—IB, Geology, French, German, College Math, 
Hygiene, and various art and music courses. They have from 8 to 19 units 
of college work. 


At Palo Alto Senior High School a science seminar is offered. This 
class is an enrichment endeavor. The objectives are to provide a wider view 
of the science fields than students ordinarily receive in high school science 
courses ; encourage the student to undertake individual research; provide 
counseling concerning careers, social adjustment, or any problems that the 
student may have ; and encourage students to develop their skills to a high 
degree. The student is also encouraged to participate in the Westinghouse 
Science Talent Search and other semi-competitive endeavors in the field of 
science. Activities of the class have been divided so that two-fifths of the 
time is spent on seminars that center around the material contained in the 
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Scientific American Reader and the Scientific American Magazine. The re- 
maining time is designated as project time. 


The Curriculum Committee of the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators says this regarding the teaching of controversial 
issues: 


1. We believe that pupils in secondary schools need to know that: 
a. Controversial issues exist. 
b. Controversial issues are often problems or proposed solutions to 
problems on which diverse points of view are held by citizens. 
c. Controversial issues may be studied and solutions for them may be 
arrived at within the orderly framework of government existing in 
our country. 


2. We further believe that in the study of controversial issues in the pub- 
lic schools, the pupil has four rights to be recognized: 

a. The right to study any controversial issue which has political, eco- 
nomic, or social significance and concerning which at his level he 
should begin to have an opinion. 

b. The right to have free access to all relevant information, including 
the materials that circulate freely in the community. 

c. The right to study under competent instruction in an atmosphere 
free from bias and prejudice. 

d. The right to form and express his own opinions on controversial 
issues without thereby jeopardizing his relations with his teacher 
or the school. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Resolutions passed by the California Junior College Association at the 
Yosemite Conference indicate many junior college interests and activities. 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


Resolutions Adopted at Fall Conference, November 1, 1956 
Yosemite National Park 


1. WHEREAS clerical and office help is difficult to obtain and to keep in 
competition with business and industry ; and 

WHEREAS the problem of increasing enrollments increases the burdens 
of housekeeping details ; and 

WHEREAS more and more institutions are adopting mechanical means 
of solving the problems of record keeping; there, 

BE IT RESOLVED that we request the State Department of Education 
to decide prior to April 1 of any year what data they wish to have 
available for the ensuing year, so that it can be made available 
without undue burden on educational institutions. 


2. WHEREAS the forthright stand taken by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of California in his address on October 30, 1956, is 
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of the utmost significance and importance to the future develop- 
ment of the California Junior Colleges ; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the California Junior College Association com- 
mend Dr. Roy Simpson and pledge him our full support in the 
attainment, realization, and fulfillment of the place of the junior 
college within the framework of higher education in California. 


3. WHEREAS the zoning proposal submitted by the State Athletics Com- 
mittee, on October 30, 1956, to the California Junior College As- 
sociation, was voted down, partly because of inadequate informa- 
tion and opportunity for prior discussion, and 

WHEREAS the recruitment of athletes is becoming of increasing con- 
cern to the junior colleges of California ; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that all conferences discuss these problems prior to 
April 1, 1957, and submit their findings to the State Athletics Com- 
mittee, before its May 1957 meeting ; and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the State Athletics Committee re- 
port its findings for discussion at the 1957 fall conference of the 
California Junior College Association. 


4. WHEREAS the California Junior College Association recognizes that 
the world situation will require military service of a large number 
of youth for some years to come with consequent dislocation of 
their normal plans for education. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the California Junior College 
Association recommend that the U.S. Congress enact legislation 
providing education benefits comparable to those provided under 
Public Law 550 to individuals who have honorably completed their 
period of active military service. 


5. WHEREAS the presentation by the Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges was an outstanding summary 
of the history of the junior college movement and development in 
the United States ; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the California Junior College Association ex- 
press its appreciation and thanks for his contribution to the success 
of the 1956 California Junior College Association fall conference; 
and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the text of his presentation be 
made available to all member colleges, for inclusion in their re- 
spective libraries as a reference work pertaining to junior college 
history and development. 


WHEREAS the arrangements provided by the Ahwahnee Hotel con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the 1956 California Junior Col- 
lege Association fall conference; therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the California Junior College Association ex- 
press its appreciation and thanks. 














Current Events and Materials in 


Vocational Education 
By WESLEY P. SMITH* 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDY 


The many changes which have come to California during the past few 
years have complicated the task of keeping vocational education equal to 
the occupational training needs of our State. Population increases alone 
have changed the complexion of the entire State—the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and business expansion has changed the economy of the State— 
and the educational needs of secondary school youth have changed the 
school structure. 

Although the vocational education program continues to meet the basic 
occupational needs of youth and adults, there exist certain perplexing prob- 
lem areas within this program which so far are unanswered. 

With the thought that to delay finding solutions to these problems is 
not in the best interest of the State or its young people, attention is cur- 
rently being given to a concentrated effort to study the effectiveness of 
certain program standards and to determine the need for adjusted or new 
standards. 

The Vocational Education Section of the State Department of Educa- 
tion has acquired the services of three persons who are currently devoting 
undivided attention to this study, and a fourth person joins the study staff 
at the beginning of the new year. 

In the area of agricultural education, the following critical problems 
have been identified for intensive study: 


1. With less than 7 percent of the population in California engaged 
in production agriculture, how many boys should be trained to be 
production farmers? 

2. Of the occupations closely related to agriculture, which can be 
trained for at the high school and the junior college levels, and 
how ? 

3. Is there an educationally defensive need for courses in general 
agriculture ? 

4. What should be the modern criteria for determining approval for 
operating a vocational agricultural education program in a local 
school district? 

5. What should be the pattern for an effective terminal agricultural 
program for a junior college? 


* California State Director of Vocational Education and Consultant Editor of the 
Journal. 
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In the area of homemaking education, the following questions will be 
considered : 


1. What is the proper and logical homemaking course that every 
junior college should offer? 

2. At which level of school should homemaking education first be 
made vocational? What should be the content and procedures in 
homemaking education at the seventh and eighth grade levels? 

3. Is the “all-purpose” room the answer to new schools? 

4. How can duplication be avoided in successive courses? 

In the area of business education, the following problems have been 

identified for study: 

1. There exist practically no vocational programs for the distributive 
occupations in California high schools. Should there? And if so, 
where? And what should be the content? 

2. What are the basic requirements for jobs in the general sales fields 
in merchandising and related occupations ? 

3. What programs of specific training in this field should be allocated 
to the junior colleges? To the adult education program? 

4. What are the training programs that are being conducted in busi- 
ness—and what is the extent and character of training which should 
be done by the schools? 

In the area of industrial education, the study is concentrating on the 

following problems: 

1. The effectiveness of current patterns of trades education at the 
high school level for both rural and urban schools. 

2. The patterns of technical education at the high school and junior 
college levels. 

3. Automation and its effect upon industrial education. 

Making the intensive study of these and similar problem areas are the 

following : 
Dr. Paul Lomax, emeritus professor of business education from 

New York University. 

Dr. Orville Thompson, professor of education froin the University 
of California at Davis. 

Mr. Karl Thomte, Assistant Teacher Trainer, Bureau of Indus- 
trial Education. 


It is intended that a report of this over-all study will be drafted for 
publication during the summer of 1957. In the meantime, the study per- 
sonnel will spend time in conferring with educational and lay leadership 
in the State on the problems noted for this study, and will identify the 
promising practices in the respective study areas. Arrangements are made 
to involve all segments of the profession concerned with these problems. 

The final result of this concentrated effort will be the listing of specific 
recommendations for review by all who are interested in occupational 
education. 











Symposium 


ACCREDITING THE TOTAL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


One of the most far-reaching decisions ever made by the professional 
leaders of secondary education in California was that of the California 
Association of Secondary School Administrators last year when they 
decided to assume responsibility for accrediting secondary schools in Cali- 
fornia. A program of accreditation is now about to be placed in operation. 
The annual conference of the Association in April 1957 will devote a 
significant portion of time to its discussion. So that all administrators, 
and teachers as well as others interested, may have a common background 
of the way in which the program developed and its philosophy and purpose, 
the Journal presents this symposium. It has been prepared by several of 
those who have played a leading role in the development of the program. 
Dr. Joe Smith, associate professor of education, San Francisco State 
College, who is devoting a part of his professional time during the current 
year to this program, has served as coordinator of the symposium. 


Accreditation to Whom? For What? 


By JOE SMITH* 


A system of accreditation attests to someone the adequacy of an in- 
dividual or institution to perform a set of specific tasks or to produce a 
desired result. Historically, high schools have been accredited to colleges 
and universities according to their ability to send to those colleges and 
universities students who could succeed. Such accreditation is entirely 
becoming to a high school system which has no other function to perform 
except that of specific preparation for college . . . for some specific college. 

Such, however, is not the purpose of the American high school. The 
American high school is a social institution designed and supported by 
the local school district, largely, in order to provide for all youth the op- 
portunity to extend their intellectual borders, to deepen their understand- 
ings, to develop skills for living and working together. For some of these 
youth, college entrance is the goal. For most, it is not. 

This being the case, accreditation ought to be to the local school district 
in terms of the adequacy of the total school program. On July 1, 1957, 


* Associate Professor of Education, San Francisco State College, and Coordinator of 
Symposium. 
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such accreditation will be available to California secondary schools, through 
the California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 

Throughout the development of this system, CASSA’s representatives 
have taken the position that it is every college’s duty to select carefully 
its student body, but that it is no college’s right to dictate the structure 
of the high school program. After all, there is not clear agreement among 
colleges concerning what course work the entering freshman should bring 
with him. Neither is there clear agreement among colleges concerning 
the nature and structure of a good college program. Further, the PEA’s 
Eight-Year Study demonstrated with reasonable clarity that success in 
college is determinable not by the pattern of courses pursued but by success 
in whatever pattern one followed. Add to this the accumulated evidence 
from the so-called Ivy League colleges that public school graduates, over 
the long haul, do better with them than do the graduates of their own 
preparatory schools. 

Faced, then, with confusion and disagreement concerning proper prep- 
aration for college, and with a welter of specific requirements for particular 
schools and departments at various institutions, the high school principal 
has had to become an unrivaled juggler to arrange a satisfactory program. 
Certainly, he has had precious little time, money, space, or teacher-time 
left for the development of those parts of the program which serve the 
peculiar needs of the non-college-bound student. 

One result has been that the general education, or liberal education, 
segment of the high school program has almost withered away, while the 
special interest programs on either side of an imaginary fence have vied 
for available time and funds, and have kept alive the fictional argument 
between so-called vocational and so-called academic education. This un- 
necessary and very unreal struggle has led to sharp and destructive criti- 
cism of the secondary school. 

CASSA’s representatives, seeing this, worked at the development of 
a system designed to help local school districts discover and interpret needs 
for themselves. ‘“‘Now,” they said, “is the time for the development of 
curriculums adequate to the needs of all youth.” Our high schools face 
a staggering growth in numbers, a staggering need in buildings and staff. 
They need desperately the full understanding and cooperation of the 
patrons in each school district. 

So, leaving the selection of freshmen to the colleges, CASSA has 
developed an accreditation system which will accredit secondary schools 
to their districts in terms of five criteria. These criteria are stated as a 
preface to the Procedures for Appraising California Secondary Schools: 


The California Association of Secondary School Administrators and 

the California State Department of Education believe that a good 
secondary school 

—makes energetic efforts to know the details of the wide variation 

in interests, needs, and abilities which exists among its pupils. 
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—is constantly redefining and reappraising its goals in terms of 
the changing needs of society. 
—evaluates the outcomes of its program in terms of the develop- 
ment of individual pupils, and the successes of its graduates. 
—is continually striving to improve its methods for encouraging 
the development of individual pupils. 

—is concerned with providing a staff, materials of instruction, and 
physical facilities which will ensure the maximum progress of 
each pupil toward the goals of the school. 


The dynamic of CASSA’s system is self-appraisal. Local personnel 
are asked to collect and arrange data in such a way that each of four com- 
mittees* can say, independently: 


These are our goals. 

This is how we determined them. 

This is how we justify them. 

These are the ways in which we work toward them. 

These are the ways in which we determine success and failure. 


ae sect cole alll 


They say these things to a visiting committee. That committee then asks 
questions which throw a new or a different light on the statement or 
operation. As a result, issues and problems begin to take shape and come 
into clear relief. 

These issues and problems do not result from inspection. This is the 
key to the entire system. They come from having the results of intensive 
self-appraisal discussed with the visitors. The result is that the local per- 
sonnel develop a clear picture of their needs, see explicitly their sufficiencies 
and insufficiencies, and are able to plan intelligently for program and 
structural changes. 

We believe that such a basis for accreditation is the soundest one yet 
developed for the high school designed to serve all youth. We believe that 
it will go the furthest toward resolving current conflicts over the content 
and method in secondary education, because it involves those concerned 
in the development of statements of purpose. We believe that it will help 
high school principals and teachers intelligently to develop and explain 
their programs in terms of needs and outcomes. We believe that it will 
provide for California’s youth a high school program that is truly a liberal 
education. 

So CASSA’s answer to the question “Accreditation to Whom?” is: 


To the patrons of the local school districts. CASSA’s answer to the ques- 
tion “For What?” is: For a statement of the school’s ability to meet the 
needs of all youth, and to meet the challenge of their aspiration. 


* Administrators, teachers, pupils, and classified staff. 








Development of California’s New 
Accreditation Program for 


Secondary Schools 


By DONOVAN F. CARTWRIGHT* 


At the 1949 spring meeting of the State Representative Council of 
CASSA the opinion was expressed that the accreditation program for 
high schools in California was inadequate since it did not give a true 
picture of the quality of work being carried on. Since the schools were 
accredited by the University of California on the basis of those who 
actually entered the University, the accreditation of the schools was too 
narrowly based, for only a small percentage of those preparing for the 
University of California actually enrolled with the University. Further- 
more, no consideration was given to the quality of work being offered 
in other than university preparatory departments in the school, to school- 
community needs, or to the ability of the community to support a program. 

CASSA’s Representative Council decided first to ask a representative 
from the University of California to meet with them at their fall meeting 
at Sacramento and, second, to place the accreditation issue squarely before 
the University’s Office of Relations with Schools. At the October meeting 
of the State Representative Council, the University was represented by 
the chief officer of the Office of Relations with Schools. He not only agreed 
with the opinions expressed by the State Representative Council but sup- 
ported their contentions with statistics and specific examples. He said that 
the University of California did not actually accredit the high schools, but 
only approved schools for admission of students to the University of Cali- 
fornia without examination. According to the University report, more 
than 260 schools at that time had sent three or fewer students to the Uni- 
versity within the past five-year period. These schools were still accredited. 
According to the University, there was actually no basis for their ac- 
creditation. 

The general conclusion from the meeting was that an unsatisfactory 
condition existed. The State Representative Council felt that something 
should be done to alleviate the inadequacies in accreditation, and the Uni- 
versity expressed a sincere desire to help in any way possible. The Execu- 
tive Board of CASSA appointed a Committee on Accreditation. For three 
years the committee studied the work of accrediting agencies, studied and 
tested appraisal forms, and sought help and advice wherever available. 


* Superintendent, Tulare Union High School District, and Chairman of the CASSA 
committee which developed the accreditation program. 
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A few ideas began to crystallize. One was the need for a basis of accredi- 
tation that would be reliable without producing undue conformity. Be- 
cause of the work involved in accrediting the large number of high schools 
in the State, a program should not be too cumbersome or unwieldy for 
satisfactory operation. Some organization or institution responsible for 
the actual accrediting must be selected. Provision also had to be made for 
financing the program and for making a minor revision in the school code 
of the State of California. 

Evaluative instruments had been studied and used in a number of 
schools, but none had been found which seemed to meet the qualifications 
set up by the Committee. In the fall of 1952 it was decided to attempt 
to develop an instrument as well suited as possible to the needs of Cali- 
fornia’s secondary schools. The secretary of the Commiitee was given 
the responsibility of preparing an outline which was to serve as a basis 
for the preparation of an instrument for evaluation. He prepared a six- 
teen-page guide and the work of the Committee began. The new instru- 
ment, called Procedures for Appraising California High Schools, was 
ready for its first test by the spring of 1953 when eleven schools used it 
experimentally. Although it was crude and its method of use inadequate, 
the results appeared promising. The experimenting schools expressed 
enthusiasm for the Procedures as a basis for self-improvement. 

As the work of the Committee progressed, interest throughout the 
State increased. By the summer of 1953 the committee had twenty-one 
members, including some of the State’s leading educators. Seventeen of 
these busy people found time to meet at Asilomar during the summer to 
study the notes which had been made during the trial period in the experi- 
mental schools. The instrument was rewritten, but the fundamental con- 
cept behind it remained intact. 

Since the emphasis of the Committee had been on evaluation rather 
than accreditation, the Executive Board of CASSA changed its name to 
the Committee on the Evaluation of the Total High School Program. 

During the school year of 1953-54 twelve more schools used the 
appraisal form, more data were gathered on the use of the instrument, 
and some rather radical changes were made. Up to this time only two 
copies of the instrument had been filled out by each school using it, and 
each of the four committees* in each school had used the same copy of 
the form. Two things became apparent. One was that each school com- 
mittee needed to have its own form so that it could make its own inde- 
pendent report. The second was that each visiting committee member 
needed to have a copy of each form well in advance of the visitation time 
so that he could be well informed about the school’s report before making 
the visitation. 

During the summer of 1954 twenty-one members of the Committee 


* The four committees formed as each school reports are: administration; teachers; 
pupils; classified staff. 
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again met at Asilomar for a review of the past year’s work and for a 
revision of the appraisal form. The revised form was tried in a number 
of schools during the school year 1954-55, and during the following 
summer a small editing committee prepared the instrument for printing. 


At the fall meeting of the State Representative Council in 1955, the 
editing committee presented the instrument for printing and recommended 
to the Council that the California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministrators organize as an accrediting body. The Council took no definite 
action, but gave sanction to the Evaluation Committee to work with the 
idea of accreditation on an experimental basis. 

In January 1956 thirty-six members of the Committee on Evaluation 
met in Los Angeles for two days, at which time they unanimously agreed 
to recommend to the State Representative Council that CASSA organize 
as an accrediting body. At the spring meeting of CASSA in San Diego 
the recommendation of the Committee on Evaluation was made. Action 
was taken by the State Representative Council, and confirmed by the 
Executive Board, to the effect that CASSA would enter the field of ac- 
creditation. An interim committee was appointed by the Executive Board 
to discuss accreditation with a number of State-wide organizations such 
as the California School Boards Association, the California Teachers 
Association, the California Association of School Administrators, the 
University and colleges, and the State Department of Education. The 
interim committee was further charged with the responsibility of preparing 
plans for an accreditation program for presentation to CASSA at the fall 
meeting. 

It was suggested by the State Department of Education that CASSA 
should set up a commission for accreditation, having a larger representa- 
tion than CASSA alone, for the purpose of adding strength and prestige 
to the accreditation program. CASSA would be responsible for the evalu- 
ation of the schools, for setting up the visitations, and recommending the 
high schools to the commission for accreditation. Actual accreditation 
would be by the commission, and, except in the case of protest, it would 
be made on the basis of the recommendation of the visiting committee. 


The idea of a professional group setting itself up as an organization 
to judge its own effectiveness is not without precedent. Members of the 
profession themselves have long been appraising the effectiveness of their 
own work in the most respected professions. No group could be more in- 
terested in the improvement of secondary education than those who have 
dedicated their lives to the conduct of its schools. 

The connotation of the word “accreditation” delayed the program in 
California. School officials have been reluctant to accept accreditation 
because of unfortunate practices that have often occurred in other areas. 
Many have suggested that a new word be used. After long debate the 
word “accreditation” has been retained, but the process of accreditation 
altered. 











Accreditation and the Improvement 
of Instruction 


By PAUL PINCKNEY* 


The plan of self-appraisal developed by the California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators is one designed primarily to lead 
to a better instructional program in the secondary schools of California. 
Accreditation is a by-product, but an important one, of the process of 
improving and expanding the curriculum. It is important because, in this 
day of criticism of all public schools (and of the secondary schools in 
particular), it is essential that “good” programs of secondary education 
have public recognition. Under the plan now being discussed, that recog- 
nition will be forthcoming from an unbiased commission composed of 
leading educators from all levels of California public instruction. 

Such recognition will come only if the school concerned with the pro- 
gram of self-evaluation and accreditation demonstrates to itself, to its 
patrons, to its board of education, to a visiting committee, and to the com- 
mission that its instructional program is broad enough and varied enough 
to meet the needs of the young people who are its clients. The school must 
know, too, what its purposes are and must be making significant strides 
toward their realization. 


The Importance of Self-Appraisal in Curriculum 
Improvement 


Most instruments developed for the evaluation of school programs 
place major emphasis upon the appraisal by outside “disinterested” edu- 
cators. A unique part of CASSA’s program is that local committees not 
only gather information concerning the school’s program, but are faced 
continually with the necessity of analyzing their answers in terms of how 
well these facts lead toward meeting their stated objectives. 

Unique also is the fact that appraisal is in terms of the school’s stated 
objectives. No school should involve itself in this type of self-evaluation 
until it knows and accepts its own objectives—not objectives set by a 
national pronouncement, nor by a college or university, but by its own 
school district—its patrons, its faculty, its students, and the other members 
of its partnership. 

If a school, in order to join a popular movement, should attempt to 
embark upon a project of self-appraisal without first having determined 
and agreed upon its philosophy, its objectives, its direction, the very or- 
ganization of this instrument would not only prevent it from continuing 


* Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland, California. 
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in a busy-work project but would lead it immediately to recognize the 
necessity for the development of such a statement of philosophy and ob- 
jectives. This writer knows of no more profitable way of starting a pro- 
gram of instructional improvement than that of cooperative development 
of a statement of point-of-view and purposes. 

Important also in this emphasis upon self-evaluation is the fact that 
this instrument provides for four independent appraisals of the school. 
These are by the administration, by the faculty, by the student body, and 
by the classified staff. A weakness that many schools have discovered 
during the trial use of this instrument is that, although administration, 
faculty, and students are working effectively together in the development 
of a program for improvement, the classified staff has not been brought 
into the partnership. As a result, they are of no particular help nor do 
they have any abiding interest in the self-improvement program. Many 
other questions of similar importance can be answered by analysis of the 
reports of the various groups. Among such questions are: 


1. Does the faculty fully understand the plans of the administration? 

2. Do the students feel that their participation in school government 
is real or simply play-acting? 

3. Do the students have confidence in the counseling and guidance 
program of the school and use it for the purposes in which the 
faculty and administration believe? 


4. Is there good rapport between the counseling staff and the rest 
of the faculty? 


5. Is faculty and student morale high? 

6. Do the faculty and students respect and like the members of the 
classified staff, recognize the importance of their contribution to 
the school’s program? 

7. Do all departments and groups on the faculty recognize and respect 
the contributions of all other such groups? Do all groups feel that 
they are accepted as equal partners in the school? 

8. Does the faculty recognize the purposes of the student activity 
program and participate in it with intelligence and enthusiasm? 

9. Is the general education program of the school an effective instru- 
ment for developing citizenship in a democracy? 

10. Is the elective program of the school broad enough and well-enough 
taught to ensure the meeting of most of the specialized needs of 
the students? 


The above are only a few of the questions, the answers to which will. 
be discovered with ease as the reports of the four groups are studied and 
analyzed. Even the best of schools will discover ammunition from such 
a study to provide more areas for working toward improvement than can 
effectively be worked upon over a period of several years. Weaknesses 
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discovered by ourselves with proposals for improvement coming from our- 
selves form the most nearly perfect bases for curriculum improvement. 


The Importance of the Visiting Committee in 
Curriculum Improvement 


Although the instrument is basically one of self-appraisal, the impor- 
tance of the visiting committee should not be minimized. This committee, 
composed of five educators from outside the school, can effectively aid 
in the development of a program for the improvement of instruction. Its 
function is not inspectorial, nor is one school rated against another. Es- 
sentially its functions are: 


1. To help the local committees in analyzing their findings. 

2. To call to the attention of local committees strengths and weak- 
nesses of the school, in the light of their stated objectives, that 
may have been overlooked. 

3. To make suggestions as to better ways of working toward the 
school’s accepted goal. 

4. To aid the local committee in preparing its reports to itself, its 
board of education, and the accreditation commission. 


5. To add weight and prestige to the report. 


6. To edit and prepare the final report, in agreed-upon form, for the 
board of education and for submission through the board to the 
accreditation commission. 

7. To recommend to the commission proposed action on accreditation 
together with its reasons for its recommendation. 


The chairman of the visiting committee can be an important resource 
to the local school and its committee. He should be brought into the picture 
at the time the school decides it is interested in using the instrument for 
self-appraisal. Because of his previous experience with its use in other 
schools, he can help orient the school and its committee on how to organize, 
how to collect information, and how to analyze the data collected. He 
does not, in this period of self-study, participate in the determination of 
recommendations by the various committees. 

He may, during this period of orientation, come to the conclusion that 
a particular school is not ready to go through with a complete study. He 
may reach this conclusion for a variety of reasons, some of which might be: 

1. The school has no agreed-upon philosophy or objectives. 

2. There has been such a turn-over in faculty that most of the present 
group is not oriented to the community or the purposes of the 
school as conceived by the administration. 

3. The purpose of proposing to use the instrument is not legitimate: 


(a) The board may be attempting to “get something on” the prin- 
cipal or the faculty, or vice versa. 
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(b) The faculty and the administration may be so opposed to one 
another as to prejudice the results obtained by the committee. 


Under such conditions it is the responsibility of the chairman of the 
visiting committee to recommend the postponement of any formal use 
of the instrument and to use his influence in every possible way to help 
alleviate the adverse conditions and to attempt to organize a program of 
improvement of conditions that will lead to the development of a climate 
where cooperative effort can lead to such changes in attitudes and condi- 
tions that effective and objective self-appraisal and improvement can result. 

The visiting committee appointed by CASSA will be composed of 
educators with broad competences in the whole field of secondary educa- 
tion. Under optimum conditions they can and will be of great help to those 
local schools interested in the development of an intelligent and effective 
long-term program of curriculum development. They cannot impose, but 
they can broaden the horizon of the local groups. 


The Importance of the Accreditation Commission. in 
Curriculum Improvement 


Education in the United States and in California is a responsibility 
of the state. Local autonomy is not a God-given right but a privilege 
granted under the Constitution and the laws of California. The great 
freedom granted local school districts in the development of their instruc- 
tional program is a responsibility granted them by the State of California 
and does not rest inherently with the local district or with the individual 
school. 

However, it has been amply proved that where the local district or the 
individual school, working under broad enabling acts determined by the 
State, uses the power as a responsibility rather than as a right, it is better 
able to provide an instructional program geared to the needs of the com- 
munity and its students than is the State through the use of complicated 
edicts no matter how intelligently it legislates and how competently it 
administers. On the other hand, if the locality accepts its delegated power 
as the privilege of drifting, of doing nothing, of meeting its responsibilities 
in the cheapest and easiest ways possible, then it becomes not only the right 
but the responsibility of the State to step in and by every known means 
try to bring the schools up to standards acceptable to the people of Cali- 
fornia. When the State is forced to take action, it must make and enforce 
laws and rules in the same manner throughout the State, which often forces 
a local school to follow rules not conducive to the optimum development 
of its schools. 

The development of this instrument is an attempt to provide one means 
of aiding local schools to assure themselves and the State of California 
that good schools with high standards can be developed at the secondary 
level while still maintaining a large measure of local autonomy. The State 
Department of Education and all important educational organizations in 
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the State have cooperated and been kept informed of its development. 
Most such groups, including the Department of Education, have endorsed 
its purposes and are hopeful of its results. 

Many schools have used it during its period of development and are 
ready to testify as to its effectiveness as an aid in the improvement of 
instruction. It was used, almost ia its present form, in the school of which 
the writer is principal. This article represents the belief of the writer and 
of the faculty of that school that it is a most valuable aid in promoting 
interest and progress in curriculum improvement. 

Let us demonstrate to ourselves, to the people, to the Legislature, and 
to the Department of Education that we can have excellent secondary 
schools in California., Let us prove that we want such schools, and that 
we have an instrument to aid us in getting them. Let us Uemonstrate that 
we have the intelligence, the initiative, and the drive to use that instrument 
and other means at our disposal to get them without having to resort to 
further encroachment upon the local responsibility which the State now 
grants. 
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Accreditation and the Credential Structure 
By L. W. HEDGE* 


It is assumed by most of us engaged locally in the profession of educa- 
tion that California has an outstanding educational system. The danger 
of such an assumption, comforting as it may be, is that it may lead to the 
acceptance of a passive attitude toward existing conditions rather than to 
the stimulation of improvement. There are several notable exceptions to 
this attitude, however, two of which are the current study of the credential 
structure and the California Association of Secondary School Administra- 
tors’ program for the accreditation of the secondary schools, exclusive of 
junior colleges. 

An examination of the credential structure in California reveals that 
the certification of teachers in this State has developed almost without 
guiding principles; currently fifty-nine different credentials are in effect. 
This situation led the State Superintendent of Schools to appoint a “com- 
mittee of fourteen,” the purpose of which was threefold; to study the ex- 
isting situation, examine current practices in other states, and, after polling 
opinions of all interested groups and institutions within the State, to make 
recommendations. This committee, now in its second year of study, expects 
to have a report to submit before the year is out.+ While this article is in 
no way an Official report from the Committee on Revision of the Credential 
Structure of California, an effort will be made to point out some of the 
problems considered by the committee and the attitude of the group toward 
the matter of the accreditation of secondary schools. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. Lucien Kinney, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, the committee first met with representatives of the State Department 
of Education to determine their views on the matter of credentials. Later, 
representatives of various institutions charged with the responsibility for 
the training of teachers and administrators were invited to be present to 
relate their views. These exploratory conferences not only failed to reveal 
any consensus regarding inadequacies or desired revisions, but also dis- 
closed apparent inconsistencies in viewpoints as to implied purposes that 
credentials should serve. It was considered necessary, if any important re- 
sults were to be obtained by the committee, to obtain and to study the re- 
actions to certain pertinent questions of all groups and institutions in the 
State concerned with public school credentials. 

Requests were made through proper channels for some eighty educa- 
tional institutions and organizations to study and answer three questions : 

1. What are the major purposes to be served by credentials as seen 

by the particular organization or institution? 


* Principal, Bakersfield High School. 
+ The Journal will in April feature a Symposium on the credentialling problem in Cali- 
fornia. 
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What are the major difficulties being encountered with the present 
structure? 


What would be the characteristics of a useful framework for certi- 
fication in the State? 


The responses elicited by the questionnaires were processed by Dr. E. C. 
Archer and were summarized in the progress report of the committee on 
November 1, 1955. It was noted that in all three areas there was common 
ground for agreement as well as sharp divergence of opinion to an extent ~ 
that further study seemed necessary. 

In the period of study which has followed the issuance of the preliminary 
report, the committee has been considering a set of principles proposed by 
Dr. Archer to form a frame of reference for the credential structure of the 


State. 
1. 


These principles are briefly as follows: 


The Principle of Feasibility—Responsibility for the performance 

of a function should be assigned to the agency that can reasonably 

be expected to perform it. 

Example—Responsibility for developing programs of preparation 
rests with institutions, where experimentation and evaluation 
are possible. 


The Principle of Professional Responsibility—There should be a 

systematic check on the performance of all important responsibili- 

ties. 

Example—Accreditation is the process for checking up on the ade- 
quacy of performance by institutions. 


The Principle of Professional Self-Discipline—This check should 
be the responsibility of the institutions assuming this function, 
on the basis of standards which they define. 

Example — The National Commission on Accreditation, for ex- 
ample, states that “Colleges and universities should be the re- 
sponsible and supervising authority for evaluation of higher 
educational institutions.” 


The Principle of Interdependence of Processes—To be effective for 

its purposes, each process must be supported by the others and must, 

in turn, support them. 

Example-—Experience in the other professions reveals clearly that 
certification cannot be developed independently of the other proc- 
esses but must, on the contrary, be supported by: 


a) Program building in the preparing institutions, in order that 
adequate programs for preparation may be available. 


b) Accreditation of the preparing institutions, to insure that 
a minimal quality of program is maintained. 


c) Administrative competence at the local level, as demonstrated 
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in assigning personnel to duties for which they are prepared ; 
and 

d) Accreditation at the local level, to insure the effective use of 
prepared personnel. 


5. The Principle of Social Responsibility—In defining standards and 
checking on performance, participation should be secured from all 
groups providing, or profiting from, the services of the profession. 
Example—The joint operation of state and profession, however 

organized, is an example of application of this principle. In 
general, the extent to which the “consumer” feels impelled to 
participate is a reflection of the social importance of the pro- 
fessional services. Even a cursory examination of practices in 
education reveals that these principles are not widely recognized. 
A review of the historical backgrounds of certification in edu- 
cation shows that the reason may lie in the fact that the processes 
were developed, not by the profession itself, but by the employ- 
ing authorities. 


The committee also has under consideration an illustrative credential 
structure based on the above principles. This structure is merely a starting 
point in developing proposals to be submitted to the profession for its re- 
action. 

It is the considered opinion of the committee that multiplicity and 
specificity within the credential structure arise largely from the attempt 
to control the assignment of personnel through certification practices and 
processes. The primary purpose of a certification program in education is 
to verify the completion of an approved program of professional prepara- 
tion, with standards defined by the profession, and legalized by the state 
through the issuance of a credential. This document is issued as a means 
of verifying to society = guarantee of competence on the part of the holder. 
Administrative competence at the local level, as demonstrated in assigning 
personnel to duties for which they are prepared, cannot be imposed by a 
credential structure but the determination of that competence is the function 
of an accreditation process. : 

California is one of the few states that does not currently utilize ac- 
creditation at the secondary or elementary levels. The committee feels 
that, in the same way that accreditation is essential for the preparing in- 
stitutions, accreditation at the local level must supplement the credential 
sructure in order to insure the effective use of prepared personnel. These 
are assumed to be necessary adjuncts to an adequate credential structure. 
Although the committee is not in a position to judge the quality of the pro- 
gram, it looks with favor upon the proposal of the California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators to institute an accrediting program 
in the high schools of the State. 

Through the interrelation of the credentials committee and the com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of designing and implementing the 
accreditation program, adequate attention has been given to the matter of 
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the relationship of the preparation of teachers to their teaching assignments. 
In the proposed accreditation procedure, this is not only covered in the 
report by the faculty committee but is also detailed in an individual report 
submitted by each member of the staff for consideration by the visiting 
committee. 

The accreditation process recognizes the fact that teaching assignments 
may vary with the interests of the individual teacher, skills gained through 
experiences subsequent to collegiate training, varying needs within the 
school, and the factors of supply and demand. In assignment of staff, the 
administrator must take all of these factors into account, and the adequacy 
of his practices are checked through the accreditation process by the judg- 
ments of his peers. Deviations should occur among schools ; practices per- 
missible in a small school might not be tolerated in a large school. The 
highest standards possible should be required in each school. This requires 
an accreditation procedure, with the responsibility placed on local adminis- 
tration, rather than the office of credentials. The selection of staff, and 
assignment of staff responsibilities, are among the most important of the 
local administrator’s responsibilities. If they are to be performed effec- 
tively, there must be a flexible credential pattern, with broad authorization. 
In this way, all of the related factors may be considered in the light of the 
effectiveness of the instructional program in meeting the needs of the youth 
in each school. 

The quality of a school cannot be judged by a series of arbitrary stand- 
ards set in terms of mere numbers of academic units acquired by teachers, 
ratios of students to counselors, or numbers of volumes in the library. A 
quantitative measure alone will not do. Rather, a good school is judged 
on the basis of the quality of instruction and the morale of faculty and 
students working together in an atmosphere conducive to learning—a situa- 
tion planned in the light of the needs of the students and the nature and 
desires of the community. The proposed process of accreditation takes 
these factors into consideration through reports submitted severally by the 
school administration, the faculty, the students, and the classified staff, 
using a self-evaluation process. These reports are examined by a com- 
mittee consisting of public school administrators, representatives of the 
Office of the County Superintendent of Schools, the State Department of 
Education, and a state college or university. Further amplification is gained 
by means of visiting committees meeting with each of the reporting com- 
mittees and through contact with the school while it is in session. In this 
way, the entire situation may be reviewed in its normal setting wherein the 
important intangibles modify or enhance the statistics. 

It is my firm conviction that the accreditation program as proposed by 
CASSA is superior to any currently in use, and that its inauguration will 
upgrade the program of secondary education in the State. It will also serve 
a secondary purpose of freeing the credential structure of a current impedi- 
ment and enable it to grant certificates that serve as a badge of membership 
in the various aspects of the teaching profession. 





